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THERE are a few curiosities of our existing | 
criminal law that wait to be, as Sir Matthew | 
Hale would say, laid flat. A good many 
have been laid flat since. his time ; for that 
famous Judge and Historian of the Pleas of | 
the Crown lived in Stuart days, and died in 
the year sixteen hundred and seventy-six. 
‘A great many, he tells us, had been laid flat 
when he lived ; for instance, it had ceased to | 
be felony and death to sell a horse to a 
Scotchman. 

Jack Cade, if Shakespeare knew his mind 
meant that when he was king it should b 
felony to drink small beer; and that, we 
may say, looking at some actual cases, would 
have been no great sharpening of law. We 
have now not more executions in the country 
every year than used to be provided often in 
a single morning only. Seventy or eighty 
years ago, there were never less than a dozen 
culprits hung in a row after every Old Bailey 
sessions ; and Townsend, the Bow Street 
runner, said that he remembered a sessions 
of seventeen hundred and eighty-three, when 
Serjeant Adair was Recorder, after which 
forty were hanged at two executions. In 
earlier time, the lightest heed was taken of 
the punishment of death. It was no rare| 
and solemn sentence, but staple judicial 
routine, that might be enlivened with a joke 
when possible, to colour its monotony. Thus, 
Lord Bacon tells of his father Sir Nicholas, 
that when appointed a Judge on the northern 
circuit, “ He was by one of the malefactors 
mightily importuned for to save his life ; 
which, when nothing he had said did avail, 
he at length desired his mercy on account of 
kindred, ‘ Prithee,’ said my Lord Judge, ‘ how 
came that in ?’—‘ Why, if it please you, my 
lord, your name is Bacon, and mine is Hog ; 
and in all ages Hog and Bacon have been so 
near kindred, that they are not to be sepa- 
rated.’—‘ Ay, but,’ replied Judge Bacon, ‘ you 
and I cannot be kindred except you be 
hanged ; for Hog is not Bacon until it be 
well hanged.’” 

Of course crime was not lessened by ex- 
treme severity, As for the punishment of 
death, Mr. Harmer, a great gaol solicitor, 
said, in his evidence before the Criminal Law 
Commission, “In the course of my experience, 
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I have found that the punishment of death 
has no terror on a common thief. I have 
very often heard thieves express their great 
dislike of being sent to the House of Cor- 
rection, or the hulks, but I never heard one 
say that he was afraid of being hanged.” 
Mr. Amos, Downing Professor of the Laws 
at Cambridge (upon whose recent very inter- 
esting sketch, Ruins of Time Exemplified in 
Sir Matthew Hale’s History of the Pleas of 
the Crown, this article is wholly founded), 
suggests also the case of a person in a respect- 
able station of life, who lived during the last 
century in Holborn Court, Gray’s Inn, and 
was for a long time in the habit of breaking 
open and robbing chambers in the Inns of 
Court, without any suspicion attaching to 
him. It is remarkable that, during this 
period, he always went to Abingdon’s coffee- 
house, in Holborn, on an execution-day, to 
see from thence the prisoners pass by in their 
carts to Tyburn. At no other time did he 
frequent that coffee-house. 

The result of ordering men to do what 
they will not, or cannot do, is, when action of 
some kind is enforced, commonly absurd. 
The law used to compel jurymen, if they 
acquitted any accused man of murder, not 
merely to acquit him, but to name the guilty 
person. Whenever they could not do this to 
the satisfaction of their consciences, the juries 
declared that the real murderer was John-a- 
Noakes. That person of whom we speak so 
often as Jack Noakes in friendly tones, has 
been declared guilty by jury after jury of a 
series of horrible atrocities. Away with 
him, then! Let him be laid flat! When 
larcenies were grand and petty, and a few 
shillings more or less in the value of a stolen 
article made the question one of life or death 
to the thief; juries used, in the most open 
way, to deal in what were called by Black- 
stone pious perjuries. It was a common 
thing for them to find that five-pound-notes, 
or ten-pound-notes of the Bank of England, 
were articles of the value of twelve pence, 
four shillings and sixpence, or twenty-nine 
shillings, as the humanity of the case re- 
quired. In fact, the result of the too great 
stringency of law was a great laxity of prac- 
tice, illustrated in the happiest way by the 
bleachers, who petitioned parliament to 
FRorecT them by withdrawing the capi- 
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tal punishment of stealing from bleaching- 
grounds. 

Numerous, then, as the executions used to 
be, they did not represent a tithe or hundredth 
part of the amount of what was pronounced 
capital crime; nor the number of per- 
sons who were sentenced to death with- 
out the smallest intention of hanging 
them. We never were so savage as our 
laws have sometimes been. A _ short 
time before the abolition of capital punish- 
ment for stealing to the amount of forty 
shillings in a dwelling-house, Lord Kenyon 
sentenced a young woman to death for that 
offence: whereupon she fainted, and the 
judge, in great agitation, exclaimed, “I don’t 
mean to hang you! Will nobody tell her, I 
don’t mean to hang her?” Of the pious 
perjuries, who does not feel that the chief 
crime was in the law, not in the adminis 
trator, and that the law must bear the 
heaviest weight of Sir Samuel Romilly’s 
objection to the “looking upon the evasion of 
our criminal laws with so much favour, as to 
regard the profanation of the name of God in 
the very act of administering justice to men, 
as that which is in some degree acceptable to 
the Almighty, and as partaking of the nature 
of a religious duty !” 

There used to be—as we suppose, there are 
still—a great many delicacies in the laws 
having reference to homicide and burglary ; 
but in Sir Matthew Hale’s time, the knotty 
question of what was passable Latin for 
burglarious and burglar in the framing of 
indictments, was THE delicacy of the season. 
More offenders escaped by the writing of 
burgariter, or burgenter, for burglariter, than 
by proof of innocence ; but, although these 
errors were common and fatal flaws in an 
indictment, it was ruled that burgulariter 
was good Latin enough to serve the purposes 
of law. 

Dipping very much at random into the 
amusing law sketch of Professor Amos, 
we fall upon some of the subtleties of 
homicide. Accidental homicide, if it arose 
out of the doing of a lawful act, was held 
excusable ; if it arose out of a trespass, not a 
larceny, was manslaughter ; butifit arose out 
ofa larceny, was murder. Thus Mr, Eden put 
the case a hundred years ago : “A man, shoot- 
ing at a bird, and not using proper and ordi- 
nary caution to prevent danger, unfortunately 
happeneth to kill his neighbour. The guilt 
of this man, in the eye of our law, and, con- 
sequently, the proportion of his punishment, 
will depend, partly on the nature, shape, and 
size of the bird; and partly on the intention 
of the man with respect to the bird; but 
will have no connection whatever with the 
act of homicide. If the bird chanceth in 
evidence to prove a wild pigeon, no man’s 
property, it will be excusable homicide ; 
if a tame fowl, and shot at for the amusement 
or improvement of the marksman, it will be 
felonious and mauslaughter, because an un- 
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lawful trespass on the property of another ; 
lastly, if the bird were private property, and 
}intended to be stolen, which must be col- 
ilected from the circumstances, it will be 
murder.” Hobbes, the philosopher, living in 
Hale’s time, expressed the law in this form: “If 
a boy be robbing an apple-tree, and by some 
chance fall therefrom, and break the neck of 
aman standing underneath, the crime con- 
sists in a trespass, to the damage, perhaps, of 
sixpence. Trespass is an offence, but the 
| falling is none, and it was not by the trespass, 
but by the falling, that the man was slain ; 
yet Coke would have him hanged for it, as if 
| he had fallen of malice prepense.” 

There wasa case which combined, in a sug- 
gestive way, questions of homicide and bur- 
glary. A servant who had attempted to 
murder his master by giving him fifteen 
wounds with a hatchet, but without killing 
him, was convicted and executed; not for 
attempted assassination, but for constructive 
burglary, because, in order to enter his 
master’s chamber, he had been obliged tv lift 
up the latch of a door. 

It has been argued, and we are not sure 
whether it ever was completely settled, 
whether it was burglary to break a cupboard 
open ; and, of course, when the punishment 
of felony was death, such a case as the fol- 
lowing was serious :—Some servants in hus- 
bandry, left in charge of their master’s team, 
entered his granary by means of a false key, 
and took out of it two bushels of beans which 
they gave to his horses. Out of eleven judges 
three were of opinion that this was no felony ; 
eight ruled for a conviction, some of the eight 
formally alleging that the robbery by the 
accused men was for their own gain, because 
by better feeding of the horses, their own 
labour would be lessened. 

The idle subtleties that have been spent by 
criminal lawyers upon the subject of theft, 
could scarcely be seen to more advantage 
than in the consideration of that element in 
thieving, which consists in carrying the stolen 
thing away; or, as the books called it, the 
asportavit. Thus it was held that if a pri- 
soner removed a package from the head to the 
tail of a waggon, the asportavit was com- 
plete ; but if he moved it only by lifting it 
up where it lay, and standing it on end, for 
the purpose of ripping it open, the asportavit 
was not complete, because every part of the 
package was not shown to have been moved. 
The central point of it might be exactly where 
it was before. This was understood by the 
poet who declared the asportavit to be com- 
plete as against him when “the Knave of 
Hearts, he stole some tarts, and—took them 
quite away.” 

There are one or two legal terms of which 
the meaning is perhaps not generally known. 
We need remind no one that lunacy is derived 
from an idea that madness is connected with 
the moon ; but many may not be aware that 
felony is derived from an idea that felons are 
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prompted by excess of gall. Felonies were 
crimes committed felleo animo, with a mind 
affected by the gall; and Hale was of opinion 
that the reason why a lunatic cannot be guilty 
of a crime, is a want of gall. Then again, 
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took little thought at all of any such distine- 
tion. In sixteen hundred and twenty-nine, a 
child between the ages of but eight and nine 
was hanged for arsonat the Abingdon assizes. 
As late as the year seventeen hundred and 


maiming is not any kind of wounding, but | eighty a boy of fourteen was hanged for par- 
such wounding as lessens a man’s power of ticipating in a riot about Catholic Emancipa- 
battling in his own defence. Therefore, it was|tion. It might be said, however, that a Lon- 
ruled that to knock out a man’s front tooth |don street-boy is mature at ten. Account 
is to maim him ; but that he is not maimed |was given to a parliamentary committee of 
by the knocking out of a grinder: because | one of these unhappy creatures who during 
with a front tooth he can bite and tear an|a career of five years had robbed to the 











enemy, but witha grinder he can only masti- 
cate his food. 

Lunatics and idiots, it was said, could not 
be criminals for want of gall; yet that they 
can destroy life is certain. Dr. Mayo relates 
that “an idiot in the hospital of Salzburg ap- 
pearing to be singularly insusceptible of fear, 
an experiment of an appalling character, and 
of appalling consequences, was made upon 
him, as a means of putting his susceptibility 
to the test. It was proposed to produce in 
him the impression, that he saw a dead man 
come to life. A person, accordingly, had him- 
self laid out as a corpse and enveloped ina 
shroud ; and the idiot was ordered to watch 
over the dead body. The idiot perceiving 


still ; but the pretended corpse raising itself 
in spite of this admonition, the idiot seized a 
hatchet, which, unluckily, was within his 
reach, and cut off first one of the feet of the 
unfortunate counterfeit, and then, unmoved 
by his cries, cut off his head. He then calmly 
resumed his station by the real corpse.” One 


being no gall—or felony in the lunatic. Here 
is a ghastly murder without bitterness of 
wrath or criminal intent. As little was there 
of gall in a French child, five years anda 
half old, mentioned by Voltaire. This little 
boy, at Lyons, swore against his own mother 
minute evidence of sundry horrible offences, 
ending with a murder, and the particulars of 
throwing the dead body in the Rhone, all of 
which turned out to be false.” The child hav- 
ing been suborned by two children of her 
accusers, had very nearly sent his mother to 
the stake—for sugar-plums ! 

We have an arbitrary way of fixing four- 
teen years as the age in relation to respon- 
sibility for certain capital offences. We 
take that age from the East, where puberty 
comes early, and it is not the sole trace of an 
origin from Constantinople in many of our 
statutes. The Code Napoléon is wiser. It 
| determines that if an accused person be under 

the age of—not fourteen, but—sixteen, it 
shall be inquired of by the jury whether he 
acted with, or without discernment. In the 
latter case he is acquitted ; but is liable to be 
| under due control, If, on the contrary, he be 
found to have acted with discernment, his pun- 
ishment, it is decreed, shall be regulated in 
proportion to the full punishment of the 
offence, but never equal to it. Our old laws 








amount of three thousand pounds, Besides 
numerous minor punishments, he had been 
sentenced to death; but, from compassion, 
sent to the Philanthropic Asylum instead of 
the gallows. Thence he escaped, and was 
for another offence transported for life—all, 
before the age of thirteen. 

There were some niceties connected with 
the judicial treatment of the law of Escheat, 
or Confiscation, which led even to a neces- 
sity for bringing torture into common use. 
If prisoners liable to confiscation of their 
goods were mutes, that is to say refused to 
plead, there could be no attainder and con- 
sequently, no escheat. For this reason, in 
Sir Matthew Hale’s time, it was the con- 


some motion in the corpse, desired it to lie| stant practice at Newgate to tie together 


with whipcord the two thumbs of any re- 
fractory person, and the whipcord with the 
aid of a parson soon produced the desired 
effect. If more were required, recourse was 
had to the peine forte et dure, the more 
horrible form of torture. A case is on re- 
cord of a member of an ancient family in 


sees in such a story what is meant by there| Yorkshire, who, in a fit of jealousy, had 


killed three of his children, his youngest 
child being from home at nurse. Proceed- 
ing to destroy the infant also, he was ter- 
rified by a storm, which awakened his re- 
morse. He was arrested ; in order to preserve 
the estate to his surviving child, he died mute 
—under the agonies of torture ! 

A case of a different kind is that of one 
William Dalhiot, who, a hundred years ago, 
was convicted at the Salisbury quarter-ses- 
sions of petty larceny, for stealing one 
penny ; whereby his effects consisting of bank 
notes to the amount of one hundred and 
eighty pounds and twenty guineas in money 
were forfeited to the bishop as lord of the 
manor. It so happened that the bishop - 
had a conscience, and gave all the money 
back to the family, in this form, namely, 
one hundred pounds to the felon’s father, 
the same to his daughter, and the remain- 
ing twenty shillings to himself. The old 
claims on confiscated goods were rarely how- 
ever met in this way. Even kings were 
careful of the use they could make of such 
windfalls, and there was a great royal truth 
in the answer of James the First to the 
widow of Sir Walter Raleigh, who petitioned 
for the restitution of Sherborne Castle, that 
he “mun have it for Ker.” Sylla the dic- 
tator is supposed to have been the inventor 
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of such forms of confiscation, which in the 


reign of Louis the Fourth was defended by 
M. de Tourreil, a distinguished lawyer, by 
the express declaration, that “ You must stab 
the heart of the father in the bosom of the 
son. 

As we have fallen among kings we may as 
well go on to make a note or two upon the old 
judicial view of treason, concerning which it 
may be said first, that there has been some 
confusion in the interpretation of the old 
word Imagine, in the declaration that it is 
treason, among other things, to imagine the 
king’s death. It used to mean simply to plot, 
and in this sense the Psalmist is translated, 
“Why do the people imagine a vain thing ?” 
In this sense Chaucer speaks of such imagin- 
ing as a thing visible to the eyes: 

* There saw I all the dark imagining 
Of felony, and all the compassing, 
The spoiler with the knife,” &c. 


We will speak only of high treason, not of 
the petit treason, which is murderous rebellion 
of a wife against her lord and husband ; ofa 
servant against his master, and so on; though 
as a memorial of the domesticsuavity for which 
it was thought worth while to take thought 
specifically by our forefathers, we may men- 
tion one of Sir Matthew Hale’s statements ; 
that if a wife throws a poker at her maid’s 
head, which by accident lights on her hus- 
band’s head and kills him, that is petit trea- 
son. This sort of offence was only abolished 
in the time of George the Fourth, and classed 
with ordinary murder. We speak only of 
high treason, and of the good old punishment 
of traitors, who were to be hanged, cut down 
alive, embowelled while still living, then 
finally be quartered. This sentence was only 
humanised in the time of George the Third 
by theexertions of Sir Samuel Romilly ; which 
were, for a long time, bafiled by the protest 
of the crown officers, that he was breaking 
down “the bulwarks of the constitution.” 
May we be pardoned a few terrible lines to 
show the old judicial state of things, as con- 
cerned treason, in all its horror? In Sir 
Matthew Hale’s time, the regicide Harrison, 
when the executioner was in the act of dis- 
embowelling him, rose and gave that func- 
tionary a blow in the face. Hugh Peters, 
after being carried on a sledge to the scaffold, 
was made to sit thereon within the rails, to 
behold the execution of Cook, who had been 
attorney of the Commonwealth, and we are 
told that when Cook was cut down alive, and 
brought to be quartered, Colonel Turner 
ordered the sheriff's men to bring Peters 
near, that he might see it; and by-and-by 
the hangman came to him all besmeared in 
blood, and rubbing his bloody hands together, 
he tauntingly asked ; Come, how do you like 
this work, Mr. Peters ? how do you like it? 
He replied, Friend, you do not well to 
trample on a dying man. 
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Jemmy Dawson, executed for the Scotch 


Rebellions, tells what reads like a true his- 
tory of his sweetheart’s following him to 
execution : 
And severed was that beauteous neck, 
Round which her arms had fondly closed ; 
And mangled was that faithful breast 
On which her love-sick head reposced. 
And ravished was that constant heart, 
She did to every heart prefer ; 
For though it could its king forget, 
*T was true and loyal still to her. 
Amid those unrelenting flames, 
She bore his constant heart to see. 


These couplets on treason are more harm- 
less than a certain treasonable couplet made 
by a poor schoolmaster named Collynbore, 
who was in the reign of Richard the Second 
beheaded and quartered, as the chronicler 
Grafton tells, “for making a small ryme.” 
His misfortune was that the exigency of his 
verse compelled him to put hog when he 
meant boar ; he could not help it for the life 
of him, and paid his life as penalty. Thus 
ran the small ryme : 


The Rat, the Cat, and Lovell our Dog 
Rule all England under the Hog ; 


“ meaning by the Hog,” says Grafton, “ the 
dreadful wild Bore which was the King’s 
cognisance, and because the first line ended 
in dog, the metrician could not, observing the 
regiment of meeter, ende the second verse in 
Bore, but called the Bore an Hogge.” 

When a traitor was condemned to be hung, 
drawn, and quartered, that sentence was com- 
monly preceded by the order that he should be 
carried on a hurdle to the place of execution. 
This hurdle was a merciful invention of the 
monks. The original sentence had been that 
the object of a royal vengeance should be 
dragged at the tail of a horse over the stones 
and through the mud, and so brought, already 
bruised and bleeding, to his death. In this 
way Prince David was drawn through 
Shrewsbury, and Wallace through London. 
Monks seem to have suggested the humane 
interposition of a hurdle, for in the reign 
of Edward the Third a judge, in condemning 
a criminal, is reported to have given especial 
order that “neither friars nor others” should 
dare to help the culprit with anything to rest 
upon in the drawing to the gallows. 

We add only one more note from Professor 
Amos’s suggestive book, and that must be 
about the aflixing of the heads of traitors 
upon Temple Bar. The heads of the persons 
convicted of the Scotch Rebellion in seventeen 


| forty-five were affixed on Temple Bar, until 


the place was so full, that the remaining heads 
were sent to Carlisle for a like exhibition. 
In the newspaper called the Post Boy, is the 
following notice for May the eighteenth, 
seventeen hundred and twenty-three, respect- 
ing Layer’s head: “his head was carried to 
Newgate in order to be parboiled, and 


More mildly, Shenstone, in his ballad of| affixed upon Temple Bar this day.” 
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| Charles Dickens} FALLEN AMONG THIEVES. 
| 


Surely it is no matter of regret for us that 
in the course of time there are so many 
changes, so many ruins, so many monuments 
of social or judicial wisdom— 

“ That as things wiped out with a sponge, do perish.” 


Time, we are happy to know, still brandishes 
his sponge, and still there exist judicial curio- 
sities doomed to, we hope prompt, effacement. 


FALLEN AMONG THIEVES. 


Tue dearest friend I ever had, in all my 
experience of eighty years of life, was Harriet 
Delancy. We were companions in child- 
hood. My parents were, indeed, the prin- 
cipal people of Rathkelspie, and inhabited a 
mansion in the market-place, then the most 
fashionable part of the town, while Harriet’s 
father and mother rented a large broken- 
down, half-furnished house on the quay-side. 
We were rich, and they were poor ; but this 
had no effect upon our intercourse, except 
that Harriet was oftener in our house than I 
inhers. Mrs. Delancy, a mere good-natured 
bustling manceuvring woman, did not attract 
me as my mother did her daughter. For 
you must know that my dear mother was 
looked upon in those days as the Earthly 
Providence of Rathkelspie. At all times and 
at all hours her house and heart were open. 
Every one who was in difficulty or distress 
came to ask counsel or assistance from her, 
and, indeed, her generosity was almost blame- 
able. Among those persons who took undue 
advantage of it, my brother and I were accus- 
tomed to class Mrs, Delancy ; much, however, 
as we were accustomed to that lady’s obtru- 
sive ways, and constantly as our house-door 
was open, it startled us very much one bois- 
terous spring evening, when, at eleven o’clock, 
the door bell rang loudly, and we heard Mrs, 
Delancy’s voice asking for Mrs, Hamilton. 

She entered breathless from her struggles 
with the equinoctial gale, which was even 
now driving the hail furiously against the 
window ; but it was not till my mother had 
forced her into the most comfortable chair 
near the fire, that she could answer the 
repeated question of “ What can have ha 
pened to bring you out on such a night ?” 

“ A wild night indeed!” she gasped ; “ but 
I could not rest till Ihad told dear Mrs. 
Hamilton all about it. There is nothing 
wrong, I assure you —Harriet is quite 
well, Miss Mary. Nothing is wrong; quite 
the reverse. That is, I hope so; but 


really, I am so nervous when | think of it, 
that I scarce know what I am saying or 
doing ; and besides, I have come with such a 
| strange petition to Miss Mary, that I am 
quite ashamed. Harriet would never forgive 
me if she knew; but Miss Mary is so tond 
of dear Harry that I thought I might ven- 


ture. So, as soon as I got her sent off to bed, 
I just said to Mr. Delancy, ‘ Till slip on my 
cloak and hood, and see what dear Mrs. 





Hamilton thinks ;’ and he said, ‘ Best wait 
till morning, Sally ;’ but I wouldn’t ; for I 
thought sufficient for the morning would be 
the labour thereof, especially if the Vixen sail 
by the evening’s tide, as Captain Culver says 
she must.” 

“The Vixen! Captain Culver! What are 
you talking of, Mrs, Delancy?” 

And in the lady’s own good time we learnt 
that one of the sailors of the revenue cutter 
Vixen, just in port, after an unsuccessful 
chase of asmuggling craft off the coast of 
Ireland, had brought up to Mr. Delancy’s 
house a crumpled scrawl containing strange 
intelligence. It was to the purport that a 
cousin of his, a certain Lady Stewart, who 
had married a rich Irish landholder in one of 
the north-eastern counties, and become a 
widow, was shut up in an old castle by her 
servants ; and, if not relieved within a certain 
time, the writer hinted that he could not 
|answer for the consequences. Mr. Delancy, 
his wife said, was greatly moved to find that 
his cousin—an old sweetheart—whom for 
many years he had supposed to be so lapped 
in luxury as to have forgotten her less fortu- 

|nate relations, should be in such a perilous 
jease, “ And so,” she went on to say, “no- 
thing will satisfy him but that he must start 
at once to help his cousin Bess out of her 
|scrape. And, as for Harriet, she says she 
| will go with him; to which, says Captain 
Culver, why not? The Vixen, he says, is 
bound for Strangford Bay, will start to-mor- 
row night, and nothing, he declares, would 
please him better than to land us all safely 
at Caerinnys, which it seems is some- 
where thereabouts. Now, you know, ma’am, 
if we could rescue the old lady, Harriet 
might be the better of it some day; that is, 
supposing that the wretches have not robbed 
her of her money: for of course she could 
not do less than help those who helped her ; 
—us, for instance. So I have not set my 
face against the plan; for though I hate the 
sea, and am terrified out of my life at the 
idea of coming near those savage Irish, still, 
you know, ma’am, as Captain Culver is a 
bachelor, and all that sort of thing, I am not 
satisfied that I could let Harriet go, unless I 
went as well. So I suppose I must not mind 
myself. But, by-the-by, what in the world shall 
1 do for a decent cloak and gown for Harriet ?” | 

The object of the visit thus came out at last, 
and it was speedily attained. Isaid hastily, 
that, on that point, there could be no diffi- 
culty, as Harriet and I were much of a size ; 
and, hurrying our visitor away to my own 
room, forced on her acceptance all that I 
knew or guessed would render my friend’s 
outfit complete. Among other things so given, 
beer is reason why I should specify a neat 
little green mantle which I had just pur- 
chased, 

Early next morning Harriet wa: vith me, 
thanking and reproaching me for all that I 
had done, yet tearfully confessing that I had 
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relieved her of great trouble, by enabling during her long cruise. Some whispered 
her to appear at Caerinnys as became her fa- that not only had she taken the smuggler of 
ther’s daughter. “ You have too often accused which she had been so long in chase, but that 
me of being too proud in these matters,” she she had also captured a French privateer, 
said ; “and I am humble now, through pride ;/ laden with Spanish gold ; which, together 
because I should not like to have it said or| with a great number of prisoners of rank— 
thought that we went to Lady Stewart’s help! among whom were three ladies—she was 
from mercenary motives.” The blush upon| bringing in triumph to Rathkelspie ; others 
her cheek, as she said this, showed that her| denied the privateer; but said, that in her 
mother’s speculations on this head had, chase of the smuggler she had come upon a 


wounded her high spirit to the quick. 

At nine o’clock in the evening, the moon 
nearly at full, we were bidding farewell to, 
our friends by the quay side. My brother, | 
laughingly, suggested terrors to our Harriet, | 
who fully expecting Lady Stewart's rebels to | 
submit at the first summons, was not to be 
daunted. “ If harm should threaten us,’’ she 
added, with much feeling, “ we shall have an 
able knight and many doughty squires ready 
with aid.” As she spoke, the clear cold 
moonlight fell upon her face, and it seemed | 
to me that she never looked more beautiful. 
Nor to me alone, I suspect did she seem 
beautiful; for Captain Culver had approached 
us quietly, and there was that in his look 
and voice as he thanked her for her good 
opinion of himself and his crew, which set me 
speculating, as all girls of seventeen will do, 
upon the future. Till that moment I had 
been anxious about the success of this 
cruise in the Vixen; but now I felt satisfied 
that Harriet was in good hands, and that if 
love was an efficient helper, she was safe from 
harm. 

William and I lingered on the quay long 
after our friends left us, watching the clever 
little Vixen as she crossed the bar, between 
Inchkarne and the coast, and vanished in the 


haunt of buccaneers, commanded by a female 
captain, who had bravely defended their 
little island, but had finally surrendered after 
both their Amazon leader and brave Captain 
Culver had been wounded. It was for their 
treasures, said the people, that so many carts 
were wanted; an it was to carry the 
wounded lady-captain to the hospital that Mr. 
M‘Donald had been ordered to bring down 
his sedan-chair to the quay-side. 

Towards evening of the day after Captain 
Culver’s orders reached Rathkelspie, a change 
in the wind caused the knowing ones to pro- 
phesy the prompt arrival of the cutter. The 
array of carts drew up at the quay-side, the 
sedan was set at ease behind the look-out 
house ; the crowd, attracted by the strange 
reports that had been current, were gathered 
in masses on the pier; and, as the glowing 
light of sunset fell upon their eager and ex- 
pectant faces, the whole scene was picturesque 
enough, to ine a most exciting one, as soon 
as word was given that the Vixen was spied 
rounding Inchcarne point. 

The little ship swam into the bay stately 
asaswan. In an instantshe was surrounded 
by a crowd of boats ; every boatman offering 
assistance, and asking innumerable questions, 
When the first party came ashore out of the 





darkness. cutter, the high-wrought expectations of the 
Time passed on: and I began to think it/ spectators was shown in the deathlike still- 
unusual for the Vixen to be so long absent| ness that succeeded the late hum of voices, 
from Rathkelspie ; but it was not till amonth| Their whole souls seemed concentrated in 
had elapsed that any of us confessed our-|their eyes. They never thought now of 
selves to be really anxious on our friends’! making inquiries; they were only too con- 
behalf. Then, even my father seemed tothink| tent to look. Judge, then, of their disap- 
matters serious, and even spoke either of send-| pointment, when the first person who landed 
ing across to Portpatrick to inquire whether| was Mrs. Delancy. But, at the same time, 
there were no tidings of the cutter, or of| attention was attracted to the movements of 
writing tosome person in authority toascertain | Captain Culver and Mr. Delaney, who were 
whether the Vixen had received fresh orders. | carrying, rather than assisting, a tall veiled 
Before any fresh step was taken, came anorder| figure from the boat. “It’s true, it’s true. 
from the revenue station at Kilkrummoch,| See, the captain’s arm is in a sling ; and the 
desiring that a certain number of carts should | lady must be sore wounded to let herself be 
be in readiness at the quay-side of Rathkel-| carried in that fashion, What for have they 
spie, to remove some heavy packages out of|rolled her up in veils and mantles? I 
the Vixen cutter, then hourly expected. The} would like rarely to see a she-captain, but 
revenue-officer who brought the order set the | I cannot get a glimpse of her face. Nay! if 
whole town in commotion by strange rumours} that’s not Miss Harriet coming out of the 
which he brought with him. Kilkrummoch | boat, with two bonny little dogs in her arms, 
fishing-boats, which had been blown by the} She-captains are fine folk, to have such fine 
late storm across the narrow channel between | attendance! Just see how tender-like they 
Scotland and Ireland, had been told at Do-|are carrying her. Softly, Captain, softly! 
naghadee that the Vixen was storm-stayed in|'The sedan is ready, and M‘Donald has had 
Strangford Lough, being unable to cross the|two or three extra drams; so he'll be as 
bar during the late south-east gale ; but that | steady as a rock.” 
she had made some wonderful captures! The laugh that followed did not prevent 
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the crowd from making way with instinctive 
courtesy for the passage of the lady ; and, 
when Harriet approached, many a rough cap 
was raised to greet her, and many a rough 
voice murmured, “If Miss Harry was the 
she-captain, there are many that would fain 
be o” her followin’.” 

What story had Harriet to tell? She 
used to say that that voyage to Ireland was 
the one period of her life to which she looked 
back with unmixed delight. The moonlight 
walks on the deck of the Vixen ; the feelings 
then aroused; the words then spoken, that 
were to be remembered for life; even the 
very anticipations of danger, gave a vague 
pleasure worth a thousand pyramids of solid 
gain, They found themselves too soon in 
Strangford Lough. But even when she parted 
from the Vixen, and saw the square tower 
of Caerinnys frowning above her from its 
seagirt isle, she was still full of hope for 
herself and others. 

It had been agreed that the Delancys 
should land from the cutter before reaching 
Caerinnys, and should make their appearance 
there, not backed by an armed force, but 
simply as Lady Stewart’s nearest relatives ; 
arrived to pay a visit to her in her Irish 
home. Their reception was to point out to 
them their future course ; but they arranged 
with Captain Culver that if they did not 
return within twenty-four hours, he was to 
understand that they intended staying at 
Caerinnys for the present, and that he might 
depart in search of the smuggler without 
feeling any anxiety on their account. His 
return to the neighbourhood was to be an- 
nounced to them ‘by a signal on a point of 
land visible from Lady Stewart’s windows. 
These preliminaries settled, they pursued 
their journey. 

When they reached Caerinnys, it appeared 
desolate enough in the grey twilight. The 
whole house consisted of one large square 
tower, built upon the edge of a small island 
accessible by land when the tide was at the 
lowest. The terraces and flower-gardens 
which had once softened the harsh features 
of the place, had all fallen to ruin, through 
neglect. A few felled trees, of noble size, lay 
prostrate upon the rank and weedy lawn. 

After waiting long at the gate, the De- 
lancys were admitted into the castle, and 
received with constrained, but cringing civi- 
lity, by Jeffrey, the steward, who himself led 
them to his lady’s chamber. This was an 
apartment of enormous size, with narrow 
windows, flowing tapestry, and a _ look 
of discomfort in all its arrangements ; 
yet with some articles of luxury scat- 
tered about. Here, in a high-backed chair 
of gilded leather, and with her little dogs at 
her feet, sat Lady Stewart, beautiful still, 
although no longer young. Even when I 
knew her, I used to marvel how a woman of 
her years and sorrows could retain so soft a 
skin; so youthful an appearance, To the 
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last, she wore the same delicate rouge on her 
cheek, and a light touch of powder in her 
hair. She never dressed in anything except 
the richest and most delicate-tinted silks or 
satins, and never appeared without the black 
velvet collar round her slender throat, clasped 
with its diamond solitaire ; valuable brace- 
lets on her arms, which to the last were 
beautifully rounded ; rich gems on her taper 
fingers. Such was her attire when the De- 
lancys were first introduced into her pre- 
sence at Caerinnys; and she was so unlike 
in everything to the place in which they 
found her, that she looked more like a princess 
bound there by a fairy spell, than a real 
every-day woman. 

This lady’s reception of her cousins was all 
that they could desire; and for a few days 
things went well. The Delancys soon found 
out that Lady Stewart’s life was in no 
danger; for a large income, which her 
servants had applied to their own use, 
depended on it. But she was their prisoner. 
She could not stir from her apartment with- 
out leave——a leave which she no lenger 
sought. She could not even speak as she 
felt ; and, when she ventured to hint at her 
desire to escape out of thraldom, her eyes 
would wander round the room with a vague 
glance of terror. Something she dreaded ; 
although what that was, she never dared to 
tell. 

The lady of the castle soon became at- 
tached to Harriet ; and, when Mr. Delancy 
suggested that she should return with them 
to see Rathkelspie, the poor prisoner caught 
at the hint with eagerness, but begged him 
to contrive the ways and means of doing so 
without speaking to her about it. Mr. De- 
lancy, thus encouraged, laid his plans, taking 
only Harriet into hiscounsels. In the present 
day they would have had little difficulty in 
deciding how to act. Nothing would have 
been easier than to call in the aid of law. 
But, sixty years ago, things were quite 
different, and the state of the country was 
such that it was much safer to plan an 
escape without trying the power of the law 
against the lawless. Tt was considered best 
to leave behind the massive plate possessed 
by Lady Stewart, and to be content with 
the more valuable articles of jewellery 
which could be carried, in a small compass.. 
To gather these jewels together, and to pre- 
pare the baggage for a sudden flight, was 
Harriet’s especial duty; not an easy one, 
because her huge chamber, like all others 
at Caerinnys, opened into all sorts of 
winding staircases and hidden passages, 
and was liable at all moments to be entered 
by one or other of the servants. These good 
people, under the pretext of strict attention 
to the guests, were keeping up a constant 
watch upon their movements. MHarriet’s 
room had, however, one advantage over all 
the others in the house ; it was supposed to 
|be haunted, and no one but Jeffrey dared to 
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enter it alone after nightfall—even he not 
being quite comfortable over his own bold- 
ness. Therefore Harriet was left a good 
deal to her own devices, and availed herself 
so well of her opportunities as to discover in 
her own room a good hiding-place for what- 
ever she wished to conceal. It was at the 
head of her bed, behind the wainscot ; 
cobwebs that tapestried the door proved the 
place to be either unknown or forgotten, and 
upon that hint she chose it for her use. 

All was at last ready, and nothing waited 
for but the return of the Vixen. Day after 
day, however, passed, and still there was no | 
signal on the wooded hill, while the increasing 
civility of the servants, their determination 
to escort the strangers on their walks, their 
eagerness to be always at hand—forestalling 
every want and wish—made it evident that | 
their suspicions were aroused, and that a/| 
prompt departure was desirable. 

The visitors hadstayed afortnight at Caerin- 
nys, when Harriet was roused from sleep one | 
night by the sound of voices almost at her 
ear. She had once before fancied some- 
thing of the kind, but had persuaded 
herself that it was only fancy, or the sigh- 
ing of the wind. To-night there could be} 
no mistake; so she rose softly out of bed, | 
flung round her the mantle I had given her, 
which happened to be lying near, and groped 
her way to the point from which the sounds | 
seemed to proceed. They led her to the 


recess behind her bed. She opened the door 
gently ; a ray of light falling on the floor | 
from a chink in the wainscot with which it 
was lined, pointed out whence the sounds | 
came, and, advancing carefully, she listened | 


with the most eager attention. At first, she 
could not make out what they said, for there 
were several speakers, and their language 
and tones were difficult to follow; but at 
length Jeffrey’s familiar voice was heard, 
and from what he said, she discovered that 
they were completing a plot for the murder 
of herself, her father, and mother, and the 
regaining, in this way, of their lost control 
over Lady Stewart and her fortune. The 
day after the next was the time decided upon 
for the execution of their project ; and, with a 
minuteness of detail that made her blood run 
cold, everything was arranged for the perpe- 
tration of the crime and its complete conceal- | 
ment. | 

Bold as she was, Harriet was yet only a girl | 
ofseventeen; and, asthe conviction forced itself | 
upon her that they were almost powerless to 
avert their impending fate, her senses failed 
for an instant—faint and weak, she was 
compelled to lean for support against the 
wall. To her great horror, it yielded to her 
touch ; a door, similar to that which commu- 
nicated with her own room, suddenly sprang 
open, and she found herself, without warning, 
in the midst of the conspirators. For one 
dreadful moment she gave herself up for lost, 
but the sudden shock of danger had restored |! 
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her self-control. It was otherwise with those 
on whom she had intruded. They leapt from 
their seats with terror; superstitious awe 
was manifest in their blanched faces, and, 
with a murmured exclamation of “Green- 
mantle! Greenmantle!” they rushed from 
the room in wild disorder, throwing down 
the table, and extinguishing the light in their 
confusion. 

Harriet perceived at once that she was, for 
the present, safe. They had mistaken her 
for the ghost supposed to haunt that part of 
the house—It was even possible that their 
foul project might be put to flight by the 
supposed intervention of the spirit. In case 
of one possible accident, however, she returned 
swiftly to her chamber ; and, taking especial 
care to fasten both the doors of the recess, 
and to conceal her mantle, she returned to 
her couch. It was well that she lost no 
time in doing this ; for, a very few minutes 
afterwards, one of the many doors of her 
chamber was stealthily unclosed, and Jeffrey 
crept in, with a candle in one hand and a 
knife in the other. Through her half-closed 
eyelids she could see him looking curiously 
round the room, then coming to the bed. 
She had presence of mind sufticient to keep 
still, although she fancied that the knife was 
at her throat, and drew her breath regularly; 


‘even when the unfaithful steward passed the 


candle once or twice close to her eyes. Pre- 
sently muttering, “It must have been Green- 
mantle after all!” the traitor glided gently 
from the room. 

Harriet slept no more that night. Imme- 
diate escape was the sole chance of life; but 
how to leave Caerinnys without help from 
the Vixen she could not imagine. Long 
before it was light she was at her window, 
straining her eyes in the direction of the pro- 
mised signal ; although previous disappoint- 
ment left her little hope of seeing it. The 
faint blue of dawn gradually stole over the 
face of the earth; it changed to a warmer 
hue, and then the sun, slowly rising from the 
eastern horizon, gilded the tips of the distant 
hills, touched the edge of the waters, and 
rising higher and higher in the heavens, 
shone full on the shore, the woods, the 
signal-hill—the signal itself! 

An exclamation of intense gratitude broke 
from her lips. Near escape was possible, 
but still there were great difficulties to be 
overcome. Jeffrey’s nocturnal visit showed 
that his suspicions were aroused ; and, though 
lulled for the present, would revive upon 
the slightest grounds, Experience had also 
taught Harriet that it was almost impossible 
to escape observation when he was on the 
alert. The girl felt that her only chance was 
to go instantly to Captain Culver. After last 
night’s orgies, probably, the servants would 


| sleep heavily during the early morning ; but, 


in an hour or two later they would be again 
dogging her steps. Could she not go herself 
to the bay? The tide was already low, and 
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was still falling; she could cross with little 
difficulty. Maidenly hesitations intervened, 
but it was necessary to suppress them ; and 
wrapping a large cloak round her, and 
tying a handkerchief over her head in the 
then fashion of the country, she set off on her 
perilous journey. 

She escaped from the house without de- 
tection, stole down the alley of evergreens 
which led to the shore, and then, with the 
delay of a moment passed in fervent prayer, 
ventured across the channel. The water, at 
first almost knee-deep, became shallower as 
she proceeded; and, in a few minutes, she 
found herself on dry ground, with a bright 
May sun to cheer the way. Ignorant of the 
country, Harriet felt most secure in following 
the line of coast ; at sight of every indentation, 
every fresh bay, she hoped that at last the 
signal-hill would lie before her. 

Long before she reached the hill she met 
the captain ; who, with the zeal of a true lover, 
was bound already in the direction of his 
lady’s dwelling. Explanations and consulta- 
tions followed ; but I am content to add, they 
laid;their plans so well, that the escape from 
Caerinnys was effected on that very night. 
Jefirey and his crew were taken by surprise 
and overpowered, almost before they knew 
what had befallen them. 

The garrison being thus mastered, it 
was of course a matter of no difficulty 
to carry off the whole of Lady Stewart’s 
plate and other articles of value, as well 
as the jewels Harriet had laid in store, 
The quantity of plate was something fabu- 
lous, and the only way of accounting for it 
having been permitted to remain so long at 
the castle was, that Jeffrey and his com- 
panions were so confident of their position, 
that they had no thought of being interfered 
with im their unlawful proceedings. In the 
old house on the Quayside, after Lady 
Stewart came to live with the Delancy’s, 
the plate, jewels, and lace were a sight well 
worth a day’s journey to see. Magnificent 
candelabra of solid silver, dishes of the 
precious metal were in daily use, and the 
most beautiful gold and silver vases were 
scattered in profusion over rooms and pas- 
sages. As to the jewels, as I told you, Lady 
Stewart always wore them on neck, arms 
and fingers ; but Mrs. Delancy also amused 
the whole township of Rathkelspie, by ap- 
pearing at church on the Sunday after her 
return from Ireland, with long diamond 
——- hanging from her ears, and visible 

elow her bonnet, She wore also several 


valuable finger-rings outside her gloves. 
Captain Culver’s gallantry at the siege of 
Caerinnys— where, by the way, he was 
slightly wounded by Jeffrey’s pistol—joined 
to his previous character, excited a strong 
interest in high quarters, and gained him 


promotion. He distinguished himself in 
many a bold exploit during the next few 
years of the war, and died like a hero on 
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the deck of his own ship, with the shout of 
victory around him. I was by, and saw how 
Harriet listened with a sparkling eye and 
glowing cheek tothe great story of his death. 
I was by, two years afterwards, and saw Mr. 
Delancy weep while he tried to comfort 
cousin Stewart at his daughter’s funeral. 


RAGGED ROBIN. 


THERE is a large, light, lofty workshop, 
situated in one of the best thoroughfares of 
the town, in which are occupied about two 
dozen girls between the ages of eight and 
seventeen. They make choice furniture for 
dolls’ houses, They work in groups, each 
group having its own department of the little 
trade ; some cut the wire which forms the 
framework of the furniture, some cover the 
wire with muslin, or adorn the furniture 
with imitations of wood carving, others cover 
sofas and chairs with gay chintzes, satins, 
and velvets, or fit up miniature bedsteads 
with bed furniture. The articles so made 
all look luxurious and beautiful, and have 
also the merit of not being fragile. A young 
lady whose age is not so great as that of the 
majority of the workers—only whose educa- 
tion has been infinitely better—rules over 
the little band; apportions the work; distri- 
butes the material; keeps the accounts; stops 
the disputes; stimulates the intellect, and 
directs the recreation of all. The Autocrat of 
all the Russias has not a sway more despotic 
than Miss O. P. Q.; but the two potentates 
differ in this, that the one governs by fear, 
the other by affection. 

The objects of this little institution are, to 
employ and educate girls born of the poorest 
parents, and to accumulate for them the 
profits of their labour, so that they may be 
of use to them in after life. 

It is not undesirable that the wives of the 
rising generation, and the mothers of the 
next, should be intelligent, industrious, and 
moral ; or that they should be possessors of 
some little store of money, which might be 
used to start them in the world, or drawn 
upon, as need came, in the course of wedded 
life. Such are the objects of the pro- 
moters of this industrial school for the manu- 
facture of Art Toys. It is clear that the 
are not to be achieved at once; but it is 
pleasant to know that these Art Toys find a 
ready sale, and that their elegance and dura- 
bility are likely to preserve for them the 

ublic favour. They are the invention of a 
ady, and may be remembered by some as 
furnishing the Tudor Villa, a model contri- 
buted by her to the Great Exhibition of 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one. 

The discipline of the little factory about 
which I am ons will now endeavour 
briefly to describe. There is head-work as 
well as hand-work, One morning, when the 
girls had just been singing in chorus, as they 
sat at labour, a song about buttercups and 
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daisies, a confused little fumbling tap was 
heard at the workshop door, and several of 
the workers, when they recognised the little 
creature who was knocking, joyfully pulled 
her in. They had not seen her for many 
months—not since they had all been 
together in the Ragged School. Her school- 
fellows had sought for this poor little crea- 
ture, who had won their love and sympathy, 
to tell her of their new kind of work ; but 
her parents had left their old house, and 
gone none of the neighbours knew whither. 

Well, there she was. And the great girls 
took her in‘their arms and passed her from 
one to another, and the little ones took it in 
turns to hold her hand. “ How are you?” 
“Where have you been all this time?” 
“Where do you live?” “How did you 
come?” The child, in a ragged gown that 
had belonged to a much larger sister, 
answered only the last of these questions. 
She partially drew up her long dress, and 
held out her feet, buried in enormous boots. 
“TI would have come long ago,” she said, 
with perfect good humour, “but I had no 
shoes and no stockings. I wanted so much 
to come to-day, I could not stay away oy 
longer. Mrs. Sims told me you were at work 
here, so I put on Billy’s boots. My feet are 
so sore,” she added, wincing with the pain. 

Miss O. P. Q. went to her and had the 
boots removed, the poor little stockingless 
feet bathed; for they were swollen and 
bleeding. News of the child’s effort being 
in the meantime carried by his wife to the 
foreman of the men’s workshop, in another 
part of the building ; he, who was a good- 
natured man, made a collection amongst 
the workpeople; and, going out himself 
for the purpose, bought a pair of stock- 
ings, and a pair of strong well-fitting shoes. 
Within an hour the little girl was comfort- 
ably shod: proud indeed, and happy. More- 
over, there were rumours that the foreman’s 
wife intended giving her two pinafores ; for 
her great frock hung in dirty strips about 
her limbs. 

My visit to the room was paid soon after 
the arrival of the little outcast. While she 
rested from her long walk, sitting by Miss 
O. P. Q., some girls came up to the table, 
and inquired what they should do. “ Your 
Balaklava work.” Now, this work did not 
seem to be popular. The name was applied 
to a great pile of confusion in the corner of 
the room, strongly contrasting with the order 
everywhere else visible. It was a heap of 
wire-frames which had been made in the 
spring, before the girls could work so well as 
theynowdo. These frames had been paid for ; 
but, being found unfit for use, Miss O. P. Q. had 
decreed that each girl should spend a part 
of every day in correcting this bad work, 
without receiving further payment. The 
girls murmured, “ Edith,” the teacher then 
said to her own younger sister, “then I must 
give it to you to do.” The golden-haired 
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child lifted up her eyes, and then answered 
promptly, “Which shall I begin upon, the 
large arm-chairs or thesofas ?” Her obedience 
had a prompt effect. “No, if you please,” 
several cried out at once, “don’t give Balaklava 
work to Miss Edith. She has no right to do 
it. None of that bad work is hers. We'll 
do it.” And as gay as larks, they skipped 
across the room, took up the work, and set 
about it. 

The new comer—who got the name of 
Ragged Robin—was of course put to the 
easiest employment ; covering the wire with 
muslin. Her fingers were awkward, and she 
was bewildered with the scene around her ; 
she did not get on at all well. Miss O. P. Q. 
encouraged her, and said that every one must 
have her time to learn; appealing to the 
girls, who testified that, at first, they had not 
earned sixpence a-week, and now they could 
earn six, eight, or ten shillings. 

Some incident having produced, soon after- 
wards, a conversation about spiders, Miss 
O. P. Q. went for a book, and read to the 
girls, while they worked, an amusing account 
of spiders and of their ways. 

As dinner-time drew near, our new uphol- 
steress becoming hungry, produced from her 
pocket a penny saveloy, which she had 
bought upon the road. She was recom- 
mended, however, not to eat it, and invited 
to dine with the other girls; two of whom 
were then laying the dinner-cloth on one of 
the workroom tables, whilst another was to 
be heard cooking in an adjoining room, The 
girls, I found, paid a shilling from their 
wages every Saturday, for the week’s dinner ; 
and, by all dining together, they secured a 
wholesome and sufficient meal even for the 
daily twopence. This was an arrangement 
of Miss O. P. Q.’s ; who had remarked with 
sorrow the unwholesome food brought by 
the children, and that even sometimes they 
brought with them none at all; either be- 
cause their mothers had nothing to give them, 
or were in an ill humour, and might not be 
asked for it. 

The young cook brought in the produce of 
her skill—a dish of stewed meat, and a more 
ample dish of hot potatoes. The girls sang a 
grace, and the new comer’s eyes, at that and 
at the steam of meat together, filled with 
tears. The pure air she breathed, the light, 
comfort, and cleanliness, the social meal, the 
cheerful faces, were all so different from what 
she knew at home. 

After dinner, the children ran down to 
their gardens, attended their flowers—for 
they had gardens ; and, in three-quarters of 
an hour after the time when dinner had 
begun, they were all happily seated again at 
their work, 

At four o’clock, a bright-looking young 
lady, who had not appeared before, sum- 
moned the girls to their lessons. They 
addressed her as Miss Anna, and at once two 


of the girls sprang away to prepare the | 
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RAGGED ROBIN, 


schoolroom, which was in another corner of 
the premises. First, there was a writing 
lesson, Then came lessons in geography and 
history. Ragged Robin had never learnt 
geography before ; but guessed it must be 
something very interesting when she heard 
one of the girls say that she lay awake at 
night to tell her eldest sister, who was at 
service during the day, Miss Anna’s story 
about Norway. At the history lesson, two 
girls argued the point whether the horses of 
the Britons were kind to stand still in the 
scythe-wheeled chariots, till their masters 
were out of danger; or cruel, to drag the 
chariots among the enemy (of course, the 
horses were free agents, and conscious of 
what they did). The humble cottage in 
Britain of Caractacus touched them more 
than anything; but led to the inquiry how a 
king came to dwell in acottage? All sympa- 
thies went with the Britons; and, when the 
narrative came to the point where the 
Romans have to call forces from Britain to 
defend their threatened country, the triumph 
of the children was unbounded ; and such 
exclamations as, “Ah! it was their turn 
then ! ” resounded on all sides. 

During the last summer Miss O. P. Q. re- 
ceived an invitation from a friend of hers to 
take the little upholsterers for a day’s plea- 
sure at a country-house. Twenty-five went 
in a van. Unfortunately they had a wet day: 
but all enjoyed the drive, and kept up their 
spirits by loud choruses. Many of the girls 
had scarcely ever—some had never—seen the 
country. The little gardens at Milend 
called forth shouts of delight ; how much more 
the rose-covered cottages and corn-fields, as 
they travelled on? Not one of them had ever 
seen corn-fields at harvest time. Ragged 
Robin was quite fascinated by a garden full of 
large green cabbages, on which the rain-drops 
hung, with scarlet-runners shooting up be- 
tween. They passed a windmill—its con- 
struction was explained to them, and their 
delight was great, for they had sung a song 
about a windmill, which they said they never 
before understood. It is hard to realise the 
dreariness of ignorance like this in our town 
alleys; and yet, to how many does it spare 
the pain of an intolerable contrast! So far all 
had been laughing and talking; but, on enter- 
ing a fine elm-tree avenue leading to the 
house they visited, they were subdued and 
became silent. They were gladly welcomed, 
and despatched presently with umbrellas and 
over-shoes to explore the grounds, where 
they were especially astonished at the large 
conservatories, those circular walls of splen- 
did plants. One child timidly asked, whether 
she might pick up some dead rose-leaves to 
earry home ? They visited the rabbits, poultry, 
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to look at lay on tables about the room. 
During dinner one of the young ladies played 
on the piano. One child lowered knife and 
fork gradually till they rested on the plate ; 
her eyes, full of wonder, lightened into 
admiration, then into delight, and last a 
smile passed over the careworn little face, 
By-and-by entered a large dog, wet with 
rain, exciting great commotion. He drew 
some of the party to the lawn to play with 
him, whilst others closed round the piano, 
Some went to the top of the house to see the 
view, others went to the boat on the lake, 
A sudden thunder-storm diversified the en- 
tertainment. 

In the course of the afternoon a son of the 
house desired to take a photograph of the 
party. They were arranged,—some standing, 
some sitting, some with flowers. The diffi- 
culty was that, if one held a flower, all the 
others wished to hold one also, which the 
young artist declared to be against the rules 
of composition. The children wished Miss 
O. P. Q. to come into the group; and then each 
wanted to be taken sitting by her side. When 
all was settled, great misfortune got among 
the chemicals, and the photograph did not 
succeed, 

At tea-time each girl found a bunch of 
flowers by her plate, gathered for her by the 
children of the family. In returning home 
—each with flowers—the upholsterers were 
more wild with delight than they had been 
in going, each talking of what she had liked 
best. Little Robin quietly said : 

“T shall never throw away my flowers.” 

“ But they will die.” 

“Yes,” she replied. 
throw them away.” 

Poor baby, they soon became her only 
treasure, After she had been some time at 
the school, Miss O. P. Q. found it necessary to 
send word to her mother that she wished she 
would keep her daughter clean, as cleanliness 
was indispensable. For several days after 
that the child did not come, and at last the 
mother sent word that she “would not let 
her go back to work, because of MissO. P. Q.’s 
message ; but she was much obliged for the 
shoes and frock.” 

Weeksafterwards, poor Ragged Robin came 
one afternoon with a baby in her arms, and 
two little ones dragging at her ragged frock. 
They had trooped all the way from Clerken- 
well “just only to see Miss O. P. Q.” 
Ragged Robin was a very little child, whose 
growth had been stunted by nursing chil- 
dren nearly as big as herself. She tottered 
under her burden and almost fell as she 
climbed the work-room stairs. Miss OU. P. Q. 
was not at home, and, after waiting as long 
as she could, in hope that she would come, 


* But I shall never 


pheasants, dogs, and horses. Dinner was laid} Robin toiled painfully back with her three 


in a long room apart from the house. 
of bright flowers stood on the table ; and, in 
the centre, stood a vase of corn, and of fern and 


Vases | brothers. 


Next day the gentle teacher 
went herself to Robin’s house. It looked 
too dirty to enter; but one of the girls 


other leaves ; picture-books for the children! who acted as guide mounted the stairs, and 
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on a dark landing Robin was found washing 
heavy sheets, with which she stood upon a 
three-legged stool to struggle. She came 
down-stairs, and wept at the kind words 
brought home to her. She was seen no 
more. She is with many thousands pining 
and perishing in London courts. 

hen I last saw those little toy-makers 
whom Robin was not privileged to join, they 
were looking brilliant in the light of a tall 
Christmas-tree. 

The numbers employed in this industrial 
school have, for a season, been diminished by 
the closing of an institution for adults, to 
which it was appended. I do not think, 
however, that the children’s training-school 
will die ; it is more likely that it will flourish, 
and be an example and encouragement to 
those who think it worth while to found more 
of the same sort. 


ALICE. 


Bricut star amid the cloud-forms of the past, 
Alice, my backward gaze is fixed on thee ; 
There is the look you turned upon me last, 
And in your face the same serenity, 
The same high faith upon your noble brow: 
O, fade not, gentle vision from above ; 
For, in my thought, you are more beauteous now 
Than when you lured me on and made me love. 


Beside the river once I walk’d with you ; 
It may be, you forget so small a thing; 
In evening’s tints faded the heavens blue, 

The dark trees humming, the wind murmuring, 
The babbling tide: these tuneful sounds I heard, 
Set to your voice, that o’er my senses stole : 
Perchance, you did not know that every word 
Was like a silver link to chain my soul. 


Then came the hopes and fears of hidden love; 
Where’er you went, it was a blessed place, 
Haunted, I dreamed, with angels from above ; 
My sweetest joy was to behold your face. 
T longed to do you some great good—then die : 
That which you touched was sacred; still, I hold— 
Poor relic of the precious days gone by— 
A few words writ by you, more dear than gold. 


I deem you Kittle less than angel-born, 
Although you led me on to love in vain ; 

For, where you could not love, you did not scorn ; 
You were too kind to give me needless pain. 

I was your veriest slave if you but smiled, 
And still I madly hoped your love to win; 

And wept to know, “She thinks me but a child, 
And dreams not of the fire that burns within.” 


I saw you stand, with him to whom you gave 
Your plighted troth, upon the ecean shore ; 
And, as your glances mingled in the wave, 
I felt that you were one for evermore ; 
And, like a coward soul, I could not speak ;— 
I conquer now, rejoicing in your fate : 
His noble heart is strong as mine was weak ; 
I was not worthy of a love so great, 


Life’s dream is over ; I have borne the smart, 
And live to bless you for alluring me : 

If there is aught of greatness in my heart, 
It sprang at first from futile love of thee. 
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For, when I found my airy hope was gone, 
There came a night of dark aud bitter strife ; 

And, with the light of morning’s gradual dawn, 
My soul expanded into nobler life, 


STRYCHNINE. 


In Ceylon and several districts of India 
grows a moderate-sized tree, with thick 
shining leaves, and a short crooked stem. In 
the fruit season it is readily recognised by its 
rich orange-coloured berries about as large 
as golden pippins; the rind is hard and 
smooth, and covers a white soft pulp, the 
favourite food of many kinds of birds, within 
which are the flat round seeds, not an inch in 
diameter, ash-grey in colour, and covered 
with very miuute silky hairs, The Germans 
fancy they can discover a resemblance in 
them to grey eyes, and call them crows’-eyes, 
but the likeness is purely imaginary. ‘The 
tree is the Strychuos nux-vomica, and the 
seed is the deadly poison nut. The latter 
was early used as a medicine by the Hindoos, 
and its nature and properties understood by 
Oriental doctors, long before it was known 
to foreign nations. Dog-killer and Fish- 
seale, are two of its Arabic names. It is 
stated that at present the natives of Hindos- 
tan often take it for many months continu- 
ously, in much the same way as an opium- 
eater eats opium. They commence with 
taking the eighth of a nut a-day and gradu- 
ally increase their allowance toan entire nut, 
which would be about twenty grains. If they 
eat it directly before or after food, no un- 
pleasant effects are produced; but, if they 
neglect this precaution, spasms result. 

The bark of the tree, as well as the seeds, is 
poisonous ; and its resemblance to Angostura 
or Cusparia bark, a tonic medicine imported 
from South America, led to the most unfor- 
tunate results at the beginning of this century 
on the Continent. In eighteen hundred and 
four, Dr. Rambach, a physician at Hamburg, 
noticed that a certain species of Angostura 
bark acted as a powerful poison ; an order was 
consequently issued forbidding the use of the 
drug. In spite, however, of this injunction, it 
managed to find its way into Germany, and 
did so much harm, and created such alarm, 
that, in eighteen hundred and fifteen, the 
governments of Bavaria, Austria, Baden, 
and Wurtemberg ordered all the Angostura 
bark in the possession of the chemists to 
be seized, and physicians at the same time 
were desired not to prescribe it. An inves- 
tigation was instituted, and it turned out, 
that a quantity of a bark had been im- 
ported from the East into England, that 
not being saleable, it was sent to Holland, 
and as there appeared no greater likeli- 
hood of selling it there, it was mixed with, 
and passed off as Angostura bark. For 
many years botanists were at fault as to the 
tree which yielded this false Angostura bark, 
but in eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, 
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Dr. O'Shaughnessy, in Calcutta, clearly esta-| sions, there is a quick approach, and short 
blished its identity with that of the nux/| duration of the rigidity of death, and putre- 
vomica tree. faction commences in eight hours—exactly a 
True Angostura bark has a finer texture | similar state of things has been noticed in 
than the other, is darker-coloured, aromatic, | beasts that have been overdriven, and in 
pungent, and less bitter. The bark of the | cocks that have died from fighting. 
nux vomica tree has very much the twisted}; Plants, as well as animals, are affected by 
appearance of pieces of dried horn. this poison. Professor Marut states, that a 
Powdered nux vomica, which is one of the| quarter of an hour after immersing the root 
forms in which the drug is,preserved, has an| of a French bean in a solution of five grains 
extremely bitter taste, and smells like liquo-| of the extract of nux vomica in an ounce of 
rice. As a medicine it acts,in very small} water, the petals became curved downwards, 
doses, as a tonic, and in rather larger quan- | and in twelve hours the plant died. Fifteen 
tities it is given as a stimulant to the ner-| grains of the same extract were inserted in 
vous system. the stem of a lilac-tree, and the wound closed ; 
Its very peculiar and extraordinarily ener-|in thirteen days the neighbouring leaves 
getic effects, when taken in a poisonous| began to wither. 
quantity, have excited the interest of physio-| After all the attention that has been be- 
logists, and hecatombs of cats, and dogs, and} stowed upon nux vomica, the skill of man 
mice, and guinea-pigs have been sacrificed in| has been unable to detect any certain anti- 
their researches. In eighteen hundred and|dote. Its effects during life are too charac- 
nine, Majendie and Delille read a paper be-| teristic ever to be mistaken; and after death, 
fore the French Institution on the result of| unlike most vegetable poisons, it is almost 
their experiments on animals. Ten grains|invariably to be found in the stomach of 
taken internally killed a dog in forty-five | those poisoned with it. But to the wretched 


minutes, and u grain and a-half thrust into 
a wound, killed another in seven minutes, 
The symptoms were, in every case, of the 
usual character. The animal, a few minutes 
after the introduction of the poison, becomes 
agitated, and tumbles; in a short time it 
is seized with stiffness and starting of the 


limbs, which increase until a violent general 
spasm ensues, in which the head is bent 
back, the limbs are extended and rigid, the 
spine stiffened, and respiration checked by 


the fixing of the chest. An interval of ease 
follows, and then another paroxysm comes 
on, and another and another, till the animal 
perishes, suffocated or exhausted. Tetanus 
or locked jaw is the only disease that pro- 
duces similar effects, but never proves so 
rapidly fatal. 

Lhe action of the poison appears to be 
almost entirely confined to the spinal cord 
and the nerves of which it is the centre. 
Stannius found that the removal of the brain 
in frogs, did not interfere with the effects 
of the poison; and Eumert’s experiments 
lead to the same conclusion ; he found that 
if the spinal cord be destroyed after the 
symptoms have come on, the convulsions 
cease instantaneously, although the circula- 
tion continues for some minutes. In man, 
however, there is occasionally stupor, while 
in other instances the sensibility is height- 
ened, and the faculties are unnaturally acute. 

A difference of opinion has existed as to 
the post-mortem effects of the poison. This 
is most satisfactorily explained by M. Brown- 
Séguard in the course of his recent most in- 
teresting experiments. He has noticed that 
if a dog be killed after one convulsion, when 
there has been no prolonged muscular exer- 
tion, eight days will elapse before putrefac- 
tion is established ; if, on the other hand, 
the animal endure thirty or forty convul- 


sufferer science brings no relief. The medical 
man has little else to trust to than emetics 
and the stomach-pump ; artificial respiration 
ought also to be resorted to, and infusion of 
galls and green tea, on account of the tannin 
they contain, are mentioned as worthy of 
trial. 

In eighteen hundred and eighteen, Pel- 
letier and Caventou extracted from nux 
vomica the peculiar ingredient strychnine ; 
it is to this that the seed owes its poisonous 
properties: it belongs to a class of substances 
which, owing to their action on vegetable 
colours, and their forming salts with acids, 
have been named vegetable alkalis or alka- 
loids, and of which the most familiar are 
morphia, obtained from opium, and quinine 
from Cinchona bark. 

Strychnine is likewise a constituent of St. 
Ignatius’ beans, the seeds of a tree indi- 
genous to the Philippine Islands ; of one of 
the snake-woods of Asia, so called from the 
natives imagining that they possess the 
power of preserving them from the bites of 
serpents ; and of the Upas Tienté or Tieltek, 
a large climbing shrub in Java. Dr. Darwin, 
in a publication entitled the Botanic Garden, 
gives an account of the execution of cri- 
minals in Java by darts poisoned with the 
Tienté. .A few minutes, he states, after the 
criminals are wounded, they tremble vio- 
lently, utter fearful cries, aud perish amid 
horrible convulsions in ten or fifteen minutes, 
This shrub is not to be confounded with the 
celebrated upas-tree, one of the largest fruit- 
trees of Java, with the fabulous accounts of 
which a traveller named Foersch amused 
our grandfathers. 

Strychnine, which in our own country is 
exclusively prepared from nux vomica, is a 
white crystalline substance, but in the che- 
mists’ shops it is usually to be seen in the 
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form of powder. It is odourless, but its taste | 


is so intensely bitter, as to be perceptible 
when one part is diluted in a million parts of 
water. Its bitterness led to the unfounded 
and mischievous rumour that it was used in 
the manufacture of bitter beer. This bril- 
liant idea originating (upon what grounds is 
not known) with a French chemist, was for 
years noticed by a French professor to his 
upils in the lecture-room ; thence it found 
its way into the columns of the Times, and 
created a panic among the patrons of Messrs. 
Bass and Allsopp, that was only allayed after 
those gentlemen had been put to considerable 
trouble and expense by having their beers 
repeatedly analysed, and throwing open their 
gigantic breweries to the scrutiny of the 
wondering public. Within the last few days 
the Times has again alarmed us by a sus- 
icion of our own correspondent, that artil- 
ery horses are being poisoned wholesale at 
Galata-serai. Chemical analysis will soon 
decide the truth of this suspicion ; in the 
meantime, in spite of the symptoms (which 
however do not all correspond with those of 
strychnia—for instance the swelling of the 
muscles, whatever that may mean), the appa- 
rent absence of motive for poisoning the 
horses, and the extreme improbability of the 
animals drinking water rendered bitter by 
poisonous doses of strychnia, will incline 
most persons to the hope that the present 
rumour is as false, if not as unfounded, as 
the one of eighteen hundred and fifty-two. 

As an article of the Pharmacopeia, 
strychnine is used in the same class of dis- 
eases as nux vomica. Curiously enough, it 
has been suggested, though not by followers 
of Hahnemann, as a remedy for the only 
disease which resembles it in its effects— 
tetanus ; but there is no case recorded of its 
having been so used, even on one of the lower 
animals, 


The action of strychnine is about six times | 


as violent as the extract of nux vomica. Dr. 
Christison says: “I have killed a dog in 
two minutes with the sixth part of a grain 
injected in the form of an alkaline solution 
into the chest. I have seen a wild boar 
killed in the same manner with the third of 
a grain in ten minutes.” Pelletier says: 
“ Half a grain blown into the mouth of a dog 
produced death in five minutes,” 

Medical literature abounds with instances 
of men and women having been poisoned 
by it both by accident and intentionally. A 
es Warner—died after taking 

alfa grain of the sulphate of strychnine in 


mistake for morphia. 

In eighteen hundred and forty-five, a girl, 
thirteen years old,in the Edinburgh Infirmary, 
took by way of a joke three pills, each con- 
taining a quarter of a grain, belonging to 


another patient. She died in about an hour 
after she had swallowed the poison. 

In eighteen hundred and forty-three a 
German lady, for whom nux vomica had 
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been prescribed, was seized with convulsions 
and fits of tetanus. The apothecary’s lad 
through an “unhappy mistake” had substi- 
tuted two drachms of the extract for one of 
the tincture, thereby augmenting the strength 
of the dose ten times. Fortunately the 
result was not fatal. Twenty or thirty drops 
of a mixture containing aniseed was taken 
every five or ten minutes, and the lady 
recovered. 

In eighteen hundred and fifty-three occur- 
red another instance of poisoning by mistake. 
The chemist misnamed or misunderstood the 
prescription he was ordered to make up, and 
instead of sending a mixture containing two 
scruples of “ strychnos nux vomica,” he sent 
two scruples of nux vomica and two of 
strychnine. Death was the result of the 
blunder. 

It would be impossible to relate anything 
that would exhibit more plainly the thought- 
less manner in which prescriptions may be 
made up. One other instance, however, may 
be mentioned, as it displays the class of men 
at whose mercy we are placed by illness, It 
happened in the neighbourhood of Romsley, 
in eighteen hundred and forty-eight. The 
statement which the chemist read to the 
coroner and jury at the inquest of the unfor- 
nate lady whose death was occasioned by his 
culpable carelessness, gives the best account 
of the accident: “On Monday last,” stated 
the chemist, “I was called into my shop, 
where I saw the head nurse in Captain 
Smyth’s family. I passed the compliment, 
and asked her how she was; and she did the 
same. She said she wanted some black 
| draughts for the children. I began puttin 
jup the draughts and entered into gener: 
|conversation. After I had = up the 
draughts, she said, ‘I think Mrs. Smyth 
wants some more of the medicine that she 
took last, at all events I will take one bottle.’ 
I told my assistant to get the prescription- 
beok that I might see the prescription. I 
saw it contained salicine; I went up some 
steps to get the salicine, which is kept on an 
upper shelf. The shelf is in one corner of the 
shop where I keep things not often used. I 
took down, as I thought, the salicine and 
weighed out nine grains of it.” This, he went 
on to state, was put in a bottle, labelled “the 
mixture” as before, and carried away by the 
servant. “ The following morning,” continued 
Mr. Jones, “after I had breakfasted and 
gone up-stairs to dress, I went into the shop 
as usual; my young man said to me ‘Did 
you see Captain Smyth’s servant gallop into 
town this morning?’ ‘I saw,’ said the lad, 
‘Mr. Taylor, the surgeon, go off directly 
afterwards,’ I turned towards my desk and 
saw the bottle I had used the previous night. 
I took it up and saw that it was labelled 
‘strychnine.’ I said, ‘Oh! my God! I have 
given this in mistake to Mrs. Smyth!’” 

A verdict of manslaughter was returned 
against the chemist. The jury could have 
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come to no other decision. Here was a 
man, reported to have been almost prover- 
bial for his correctness in attending to pre- 
scriptions, passing the compliment to a 
nursery maid, and entering into what he was 
pleased to call “general conversation,” while 
cS dispensed his medicines. He then reached 
from a shelf—on which are huddled together 
drugs the most innocent and the most poison- 
ous—a bottle labelled strychnine. But the 
label is neglected—nine grains of the deadly 
poison are duly weighed out—the draught is 
made up, and despatched with comfortable 
assurance inscribed upon the bottle “the 
mixture as before.” Fortunately—and it is 
much to the credit of the dispensing chemists 
—these accidents are not very common ; it 
would be useless to attempt to insist by law 
upon such precautionary measures as blue 
bottles, or yellow labels, or poison closets, or 
a poison-dispensing assistant, or any other of 
the dozen plans that are invariably suggested 
whenever we are startled by a case of acci- 
dental poisoning. Each chemist must be 
aware what are the wisest precautions for 
himself to adopt, but no special legislation is 
likely to aid a better observance of such mea- 
sures if the consciousness of their position, 
and the dread of criminal punishment are 
not sufficient to deter even the most careful 
druggist from occasionally leaving their busi- 
ness to incompetent assistants, or from 
dispensing their medicines hurriedly or in- 
cautiously.‘ 

Those who prescribe are scarcely less liable 
to mistakes than those who dispense. The 
other day, a physician in Paris unintention- 
ally prescribed for a lady two pills, each con- 
taining one grain of strychnine. The poison 
was swallowed, and, wonderful to relate, 
without a fatal result. Within a still more 
recent date, a gentleman in London has had 
an equally miraculous escape. He had been 
recommended, by an eminent physician, 
under certain circumstances, to send to the 
chemist for one-third of a grain of morphia ; 
instead of which he sent for three grains. 
They were sent him in three pills, which the 
invalid took one after the other. He luckily 
became very sick, and soon recovered. 

Scarcely a year passes without cases occur- 
ring of murder or suicide, in which strychnine 
is the agent made use of ; and such is certain 
to be the case as long as there is free trade in 
the sale of drugs—as long as grocers are per- 
mitted to sell Battle’s vermin-killer, or pre- 
parations of a similar description, to every 
person who looks for them. The advan- 
tages and difficulties, however, of restricting 
the sale of drugs have been so often argued, 
that it is useless to repeat them. We hasten 
to say what little is known of the antidotes 
of strychnine. Tannin has already been 
mentioned; its good effects rest chiefly on 
the authority of continental physicians. M. 
Tilley, in eighteen hundred and forty-one, 
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| succeeded in 
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laurel water, which would contain some 
tannin, was given after a tetanic fit. The 
patient vomited immediately afterwards ; 
another spoonful was then given, upon which 
the spasms became less violent, and entirely 
disappeared after a third spoonful of the 
laurel water. 

In eighteen hundred and forty-two, Dr. 
Liidorche prescribed tannin in a case where 
half a grain of strychnine had been swallowed 
—and death did not ensue. That the pre- 
servation of life depended upon the tannic acid 
requires further proof. 


In the meantime another foreigner, M. 
Donné, of Paris, has stated that he has found 
iodine, bromine, and chlorine to be antidotes 
for the alkaloid of nux vomica, as well as for 
the other vegetable alkaloids. One grain of 
strychnine, followed immediately by tincture 
of iodine, was given to animals, which sus- 
tained no harm ; but a delay of ten minutes 
rendered the antidote useless. No experi- 
ments appear to have been carried out to 
discover if the same advantages can be de- 
rived in cases of poisoning by nux vomica 
itself, 

In the American Journal of Sciences, Oc- 
tober, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, a 
perfectly new antidote is mentioned, which, 
should it prove on further trial satisfactory, 
will have the great advantage of being always 
at hand: this is lard. Its antidotal proper- 
ties are founded upon the following circum- 
stance. A gentleman having been much 
annoyed by some dogs, resolved to poison 
them. For this purpose a piece of meat, 
containing one grain of strychnine, was 
placed on the ground beside some lard. A 
dog was observed to eat both meat and lard 
without being poisoned. The next night 
three pieces of meat were laid down contain- 
ing strychnine, and no lard placed near it. 
In the morning three dogs were found dead. 
In nine instances, in which lard was given 
with the strychnine, the animals did not die. 
In eleven cases, where no lard was given, all 
died. Half a grain was sufficient to produce 
death ; but three grains failed when lard was 
used. 

What are the tests for strychnine ? Do any 
exist? or is the poison as subtle as it is 
powerful, accomplishing its frightful work of 
torture and death without leaving a trace of 
its presence behind ? 

Tests there are, and plenty. The subject 
has been carefully and laboriously worked at, 
both by chemists and physiologists; and 
from time to time new means of detecting 
the poison have been discovered, rivalling 
each other in delicacy, until one of the most 
distinguished physiologists of the age has 
emonstrating the presence of 
so minute an atom as the twenty-five-hun- 
dredth part of a grain. 

If nitric acid be dropped upon powdered 
nux vomica, an orange-red colour is produced. 


published a case in which a spoonful of! The same is the case with strychnine, as it is 
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ordinarily met with in the shops, which is 
always more or less impure. But when the 
strychnine is quite pure, no change occurs. 
It was therefore necessary, on the discovery 
of strychnine, to search for some other sub- 
stance which would be entirely depended on. 
In the course of a few years, several tests 
were discovered. In eighteen hundred and 
forty-three, a French chemist, M. Marchand, 
announced that when strychnine is rubbed 
with peroxide of lead, and sulphuric acid 
with some nitric acid, a blue mass is formed, 
which becomes successively violet, red, and 
yellow. Another chemist soon found that 
oxide of manganese has a very similar effect. 
Another test is chromate of potash, which 
produces a magnificent violet colour. Chloride 
of gold, when added to strychnine dissolved 
in acetic acid causes a yellowish white powder 
to be formed. 

But besides these and several other che- 
mical tests, the presence of a poison which 
acts with the characteristic violence of strych- 
nine is capable of physiological proof; that 
is to say, if a portion of the suspected sub- 
stance be introduced into the system of a 


living creature, and convulsion and spasm | 


ensue, we may infer with certainty that 
strychnine is present. 

This mode of proof, in addition to the 
ordinary tests, has been made use of at the 
recent case of poisoning at Leeds with great 
success. Two mice, two rabbits, and a 
guinea-pig were inoculated with the spi- 
rituous extract obtained from the stomach. 
The first mouse died in two minutes, the 
second in twelve minutes, and one rabbit in 
fifty minutes from the first introduction of 
the poison. The symptoms preceding death 
were in each case general distress, disturbed 
respiration, twitchings and jerkings of the 
limbs, and rigidity of the body. The other 
rabbit suffered similarly, but after lying for 
a while apparently dead, it eventually re- 
covered. In the guinea-pig the spasms were 
not so violent, but the next day the animal 
was found dead. Here the evidence thus 
obtained was most conclusive. But it is 
easy to suppose that life might be destroyed 
by a dose of strychnine, and yet that sufii- 
cient poison might not be procured after 
death to act secondarily upon an animal the 
size of a rabbit, or even a mouse ; the physio- 
logical test, in short, would have been pro- 
nounced a failure from its want of delicacy, 
had not Dr. Marshall Hall, who has paid 
much attention to the action of strychnine, 
resolved upon trying similar experiments 
upon frogs, in whom, as in all other cold- 
blooded animals, the nervous force is far 
better observed than in the higher classes, 

He commenced his experiments by im- 
mersing a frog in water in which was dis- 
solved one thirty-third of a grain of a salt of 
strychnine. The frog died, after exhibiting 
the usual phenomena. Another frog was 
destroyed by being subjected in the same 
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manner to the influence of the one-fiftieth of 
a grain. These frogs were not affected in so 
striking a manner as Dr. Hall had hoped; 
they had been some time removed from the 
pools ; the experiments were shortly after. 
wards continued upon young male frogs 
|fresh from their native swamps, these being 
the :most susceptible; and by the twelfth of 
January, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, he 
was able to state that he had been enabled 
| to detect the one-thousandth of a grain. 

On the twenty-ninth of March he commu- 
inicated the result of further experiments, 
| which are in the highest degree satisfactory, 
He had detected by means of the strych- 
noscopic frog the one two-thousand five hun- 
dredth of a grain. He had, moreover, 
destroyed a cat by one-sixth of a grain, had 
had the stomach prepared so as to get rid of | 
all unnecessary matters, and after the lapse 
of some time, had placed in it successively 
three frogs. What Dr. Hall terms strych- 
nism was induced in all three. How small 
ja quantity of strychnine remained in the 
| stomach, it is impossible to say ; but that it 
|must have been extremely minute is mani- 
fest, since a sixth of a grain is almost the 
| minimum tnat will destroy a cat, and there- 
fore almost the whole of it must have been 
absorbed by the blood-vessels, in the destruc- 
tion of that animal. Especial thanks are 
due to Dr. Marshall Hall for the immediate | 
publicity he has given to his interesting ex- 
periments. He has thus dissipated the fatal 
delusion that strychnine cannot, like mineral 
poisons, be detected after death. With our 
present knowledge, it may be said with per- | 
fect confidence, that as no poison produces | 
during life such marked and characteristic | 
effects, so none is more certainly detected after | 
death than the vegetable poison, strychnine. 





A FEARFUL NIGHT. 


“Come down at once—Ellen is dying!” | 
That was all they said,—seven short words ! 

I read the telegraph paper again and again, 
before I could comprehend the full force of 
the message it bore. My eyes wandered over 
the regulations of the company, their tariff 
of prices, the conditions under which they 
undertook their functions, and at last revert- | 
ing to the pencilled lines, I roused myself 
from the stupor into which their receipt | 
had thrown me, and understood their purport, 
Ellen Luttrell was dying. She was my 
cousin, my earliest playmate, my embodi- 
ment of allthat was lovely, pure, and womanly. 
I have no sister, but had I been so blessed, I 
could not have loved her with a deeper affec- 
tion than I bestowed on Ellen, My regard 
for her was utterly passionless, utterly inde- 
scribable. Love, in the common acceptation 
of the word, had never been mentioned be- 
tween us ; we confided to each other all our 
flirtations, all the caprices, annoyances, and 
jealousies which are the lot of young people. 
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When I was first engaged to Lucy, I was | feet with enormous heavily laden barrows, 
not happy until Ellen could share my joy, | and crying, “by your leave,” while the suf- 
could see the object of my choice, and in| ferers were clasping their mangled limbs in 
sweet sisterly tones could congratulate me/anguish. The post-office van, with its trim 
upon it. It was my delight to see the affec- ' arrangement of sorting boxes, and its travel- 
tion springing up between my cousin andj ling-capped clerks, stood gaping to receive 
her whom [I now call my wife,—to hear their | the flood of bags pouring into it from the 
mutual praises of each other, and to think | shoulders of the red-coated guards ; non-pas- 
that, until some favoured suitor should come | sengers were bidding adieu to their friends 
to claim her for his own, Ellen would share | at the doors of the carriages ; the policemen 
our new home. This was not to be. Just} were busily unhooking the various labels 
before my marriage, my cousin went to| from neighbouring Bletchley to distant Perth, 
Burgundy, on a visit to an old schoolfellow,| with which the vehicles were bedizened ; 
whose husband, a sickly and consumptive | commercial gents, those knowing travellers, 
man, was compelled to reside there for the | were settling themselves comfortably on the 
benefit of his health. Her stay in France, | back seats of the second class; the old gen- 
which was to have occupied but a few weeks, | tleman who is always late, was being rapidly 
extended over six months. I heard from!hurried to his place; and the black-faced 
her but twice during the interval, but upon | stoker was leaning forward, looking out for 
the occasion of my marriage, she wrote a| the signal of the station-master to go a-head, 
long and affectionate letter to Lucy, telling | when I sprang into a first-class compartment 
her that she was perfectly happy, and speak- | and took the only vacant seat I found there. 
ing in those mysterious terms which girls} Oncestarted, I looked round upon my travel- 
love to use, of a certain Vicomte de Bodé, | ling companions, who were apparently of the 
who was paying her great attention. Two|usual stamp. There was a stout, red-faced, 
months after, Ellen suddenly returned to| elderly, gentleman-farmer looking man,rather 
England, accompanied by her brother, who | flushed with the last pint of port at Simpson’s 
had been dispatched to bring her back.|/and the exertion of cramming a fut little 
There was a mystery connected with her} portmanteau (the corner of which still obsti- 
return which I could never fathom; her | nately protruded) under the seat; there was 
mother, indeed, wrote me a plaintive letter|a thin pale-faced curate, with no whiskers 


coat, and a silk waistcoat buttoning round 
the throat, a mild, washed-out, limp, after- 
noon-service style of man, engaged in 
reading a little book with a brass cross 
on the back, and “Ye Lyffe of St. Cru- 
cifidge,” emblazoned on it in red letters, 
There was a fidgety, pinched-up old lady, 
with a face so wrinkled as to make one 
thankful she was a female, as by no earthly 
means could she have shaved it, who kept 
perpetually peering into a mottled-looking 
basket suggestive of sandwiches and sherry- 
flasks, under apprehension of having lost her 
ticket ; and there was a young man appa- 
rently devoted to the stock-broking interest, 
stiff as to his all-rounder, checked as to his 
trousers, natty as to his boots, who kept 
alternately paring his nails, stroking his 
chin, whistling popular melodies in a sub- 
dued tone, and attempting to go to sleep. 
Finally, on the opposite side to me, and in the 
further corner, there was a large bundle, the 
only visible component parts of which were 
a large poncho cloak, a black beard, and a 
slouched, foreign-looking hat ; but these parts 
were all so blended and huddled together, 
that after five minutes sharp scrutiny it 
| Larrived just in time to catch the night mail-| would have been difficult to tell what the 
train ; the platform was thronged, there were | bundle really was. 

Oxford men going back to the university,| I had arrived so late at the station, 
barristers starting on circuit, sporting men|that I had not had time to provide myself 
going down for the Leamington steeple-chase, | with a book, or even, to render the jour- 
and invalids off to Malvern in search of|ney more tedious, by the purchase of an 
health. Porters were pushing, rushing| evening paper; so that after settling down 
against stolid old gentlemen, crushing their!in my seat, I had to content myself with a 


girls usually throw away their affections, 
and hinting that even Ellen’s good sense was 
not proof against womanly weakness, and 
that had she not been recalled when she 
was, she would have been drawn into a mar- 
riage which for reasons hereafter to be ver- 
bally explained to me, must have been an 
everlasting source of misery to her. At the 
receipt of this letter from my aunt, I was, it 
is needless to say, very much pained, but 
being forbidden to answer it (for Ellen was 
unaware that I had been written to, and the 
sight of a letter in my well-known hand- 
writing would doubtless arouse her sus- 
picions), I was compelled to wait until 
further information was afforded me, That 
information never came, and until her brother 
telegraphed to me in the wordg with which 
I have commenced my story, I heard nothing 
of the Luttrell family. 

Within ten minutesafter I received the tele- 
graph message, I had thrown a few things 
into a carpet-bag, had a card stitched on 
to it with my name, and Boltons, Tamworth, 
for the address (for Iam oldfashioned enough 
always to direct my luggage in case of loss), and 
was rattling in a Hansom to Euston Square. 


lamenting the folly into which no shirt-collar, but with a long black 
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perusal of Bradshaw, with wondering whe- 
ther anybody ever went to Ambergate, 
Flotton Episcopi, or Bolton-le-Moors, and 
what they did when they got there, and with 
musing upon Heal’s bedsteads, which, accord- 
ing to the advertisement, could be sent free 
by post, and upon the dismayed gentleman 
who, in the woodcut, cannot put up his 
umbrella, and is envious of the syphonia’d 
individual who finds “comfort in a storm.” 
But this species of amusement, though un- 
deniably exciting at first, palls on repeti- 
tion, and I soon found myself letting the 
Bradshaw drop, and endeavouring to seek 
solace in sleep. To seek, but not to 
find. To me, sleep in a railway carriage is 
next to impossible. First the lamp glares 
in my eyes, and when I try to cover them 
with my hat, the stiif rim grates over my 
nose, and scrubs me to desperation ; then the 
cloth-covered sides of the carriage are rough 
to my face; my legs are cramped, and my feet, 
in opposition to the rest of my body, go to 
sleep, and are troubled with pins and 
needles; and so, after much tossing, and 
tumbling, and changing from side to side, I 
sit bolt upright, gazing at the lamp, and 
thinking over Ellen and the object of my 
journey, until we arrive at our first halting- 
place, Bletchley. Here we lose the curate 
and the stockbroker, the flashing lamps of 
the latter’s dog-cart being seen outside the 
station yard. The old lady gets out too, 


under the impression that we are at Crewe, 
and is only induced to return after much 
assurance, and, in fact, bodily force on the 


part of a porter. She, I, the farmer, and 
the bundle, are left together again, and the 
train proceeds. And now, worn-out and 
utterly wearied, I fall asleep in good earnest, 
and sleep so soundly that I do not rouse till a 
prolonged “ Hoi!” reverberates in my ears, 
and starting up, I find the lights of Crewe 
station flashing in my eyes, the farmer and 
the old lady gone, and a porter holding up 
my carpet-bag and talking through the car- 
riage window. “A old lady as has just left 
this carriage,” says he, “have tuke a carpet- 
bag in mistake for her own, she thinks. 
Does any gent own this here, di-rected to 
Boltons, Tamworth ?” 

At these words, the bundle roused, picked 
itself up, and showed itself to be a young 
man with a bearded face, and a remarkably 
bright eye. He seemed about to speak ; but 
I, half-asleep, reclaimed my property, handed 
out the old lady’s luggage, and, as the whistle 
announced our departure, sank back again in 
slumber. 

I had slept, I suppose, for about three 
minutes, when I was aroused by a choking, 
suffocating sensation in my throat, and on 
opening my eyes, I saw the bearded counte- 
nance of the stranger within an inch of my 
face, his eyes flashing, his nostrils dilated, 
and his whole frame quivering with emotion ; 
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my neckcloth, trembled violently. Surprise 
for a second numbed my energies, but I soon 
recollected the practical teaching of my old 
instructor, the Worcestershire Nobbler, and 
finding I could free myself by no other 
means, dealt him a blow with my left hand 
which sent him staggering to the other end of 
the carriage. He recovered himself in an 
instant, and rushed at me again; but this 
time I was on my guard, and as he advanced 
I seized his hands by the wrists, and being 
much the more powerful man, forced’ him 
into a seat, and kept him there, never for an 
instant relaxing my grip. “Let me go!” 
he hissed between his teeth, speaking in a 
foreign accent, “Let me go! Scoundrel! 
coward !—release me !” 

Had any third person been present they 
could not have failed to be amused at the 
matter of fact tone of my remarks in con- 
trast to the high flown speech of the stranger. 

“What the deuce do you mean, sir, by 
attacking an inoffensive man in this way?” 
said I, “what’s your motive ? You don’t look 
like a thief.” 

“ No,” he screamed, “’tis you who are the 
thief, you who would steal from me all that 
I cherish in the world !” 

“Why, I never set eyes on you before!” I 
exclaimed, getting bewildered and not feeling 
quite certain whether I was awake or asleep. 

“No, but I have heard of you,” he replied, 
“heard of you too often. Tiens! did not 
you just acknowledge you were going to 
Boltons !” 

“Well, what if I am?” Iasked. “You 
shall never reach your destination,” and with 
a sudden twist he shook my hand from his 
neck, sprang at my face and struck me 
with such force that I fell on my back on 
the floor of the carriage. In falling I dragged 
my adversary with me, but he was nimbler 
than I, and succeeded in planting his knee in 
my throat while he pinned my hands to my 
sides. Seeing me at his mercy he gave a cry 
of triumph, then stooping over me scanned 
my face with sucha wild and scaring glance 
that a glimmering of the truth for the first 
time flashed across me—the man was mad. 
I turned faint sick at the idea, and closed 
my eyes. “Ah ha!” shrieked the lunatic, 
“you pale, you tremble! You, an English- 
man, change colour like a girl! You shall 
be yet another colour before I leave you, 
your cheeks shall be blue, your eyes red, 
Entends tu, misérable?” And as he spoke 
he knelt with such force on my throat that I 
felt my eyes were starting from their sockets; 
I struggled convulsively, but the more I 
writhed the more tightly did he press me with 
his knee, until at length the anguish grew 
insupportable, and I fainted. 

How long I remained insensible, I know 
not; it can have been but fora very few minutes, 
however, and when I came to myself I found 
the fresh night air blowing over my face, I saw 


so that his hand, although twisted tightly in| the door of the carriage open, and felt the 
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madman endeavouring to drag me to the 
aperture with the evident intention of throw- 
ing me out upon the line. 

And now I felt that the crisis was at hand, 
and that it was but a question of time whether 
I could hold out until we arrived at the 
station, or whether I should be murdered by 
the lunatic. We were both young men, and 
though, perhaps, I was naturally the more 
powerful, yet his position gave him great 
advantages, as I was still extended on my 
back, while he was stooping over me, and 
while my limbs were cramped he had free 
play for all his energies. On seeing me 
recovering from the swoon, he uttered a 
short, sharp cry, and, bending lower, twined 
his hands in my cravat. Now was my oppor- 
tunity ; his back was towards the door, his 
face so close to mine, that I could feel his 
breath upon my cheek, Gathering all my 
remaining strength together, I seized him by 
the ancles, and literally hurled him over my 
head on to his face. He fell heavily, striking 
his head against the opposite door, and lay 
stunned and bleeding. In asecond I was on 
my feet ready to grapple him, but as I rose 
the engine shrieked our approaching advent 
to the station, and almost before [ could raise 
my fallen foe we ran in to Tamworth. The 


first person I saw on the platform was Ellen’s 
brother, to whom, after hearing that she was 
out of danger, I, in a few words, narrated my 
adventure, and pointed out the stranger, 


who, still insensible, was supported by some 
of the porters. 

“Let’s have a look at the fellow!” said 
Fred Luttrell—an unsophisticated youth— 
but he no sooner had set eyes on the pallid 
face than he drew back, exclaiming, “ By 
Jove, it’s Bodé !” 

And so it was; and by the aid of explana- 
tion, I received afterwards from Fred Lut- 
trell, I was, in some measure, enabled to 
account for the attack made upon me. It 
appears that the Vicomte de Bodé had seen 
Ellen while in Burgundy, and fell desperately 
in love with her; but his addresses were 
utterly discouraged by her friends, for one 
reason alone—but that a most powerful one, 
His family were afflicted with hereditary 
insanity, and he himself had already on two 
occasions shown the taint. Of course it was 
impossible to declare to him the real reason 
of his rejection, and he was accordingly 
informed that Ellen’s parents had long since 
pledged her hand to a connexion of her own. 

Aiter her departure he grew moody and 
irritable, and it was judged advisable to have 
him watched; but he managed to elude the 
observation of his keepers, and to escape to 
England, Ellen’s address was well known 
to him; he was proceeding ghither; and 
when he heard the very house mentioned by 
the porter at Crewe as the direction of my 
luggage, he doubtless, in his wandering mind, 
pictured me as his rival and supplanter. 

My dear Ellen recovered, and so did the 
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Vicomte—that is to say, from my assault. 
As to his madness, it stood by him, poor 
creature, until he died. 
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Tr happens in this world that the person 
who is well off ; the happy man who is blessed 
with an abundance of goods, has still one 
drawback to his exultation; for, almost 
always it occurs that he has not enough of 
some one thing—of several things, perhaps— 
at the same time that he has more than 
enough of some other thing, or things. While 
somebody else, also well off in his way, has a 
corresponding deficiency of some other 
different thing, and a similar superabundance 
of some particular commodity, which is not 
the same commodity as that which constitutes 
the superfluity of his well-stored neighbour. 
Peter has more wheat; which he and his 
family grind into flour, and bake into loaves, 
than he and his can contrive to eat, although 
they were to sit up all night to do so: Paul 
has more hides; which his sons and his 
serving-men tan into leather, and fabricate 
into shoes, than his entire household can 
possibly wear out, even though each indi- 
vidual member were a Wandering Jew. And 
so it is throughout the globe. With the ex- 
ceptions of the class known as the Poor, 
everybody has more of some one article than 
is needed for his private wants: more wine, 
more wool, more potatoes, or more wood and 
coal. It would be simpler and less inconve- 
nient if every family, or every head of a 
household, had, or produced, a moderate 
quantity of each separate article, just sufficient 
for his annual consumption ; he would then 
be independent, beholden to nobody, and an 
immense amount of trouble and discontent 
would thus be spared. But it is not so; and 
never will be, till all men are born with equal 
talents, strength, and stature ; until all climates 
are equally genial, and all soils put forth the 
same fertility. Possibly, it was not mtended 
by the Creator of all things that human 
beings, whether singly or in small knots with 
a common interest, should be independent in 
their self-sutticiency, or that the fate of man 
should be to live in solitary and exclusive 
isolation. 

In any case, there is no help for this state 
of mundane affairs ; those who have no shoes 
must get shoes somehow, those who have no 
loaf must obtain a loaf somewhere. There 
are two ways of effecting the purpose :—First, 
if you are strong and unscrupulous, you may 
look out for some weaker person possessed 
of shoes or bread, as the case may be, and 
may then take them from him by main force, 
leaving him to help himself as he can. Per- 
haps he will yield without resistance or 
revenge ; perhaps he will either wound you 
at the time or will wait to retaliate when you 
are in a defenceless state, This is ROBBERY 
and its consequences; it was, and is, the 
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practice of savages ; its habitual exercise is 
inconsistent with the existence of civilised 
society ; it is the grand original motive power 
of war, even of that war which has just been 
checked. 

But secondly ; if you are just, and will 
make no wrongful use of the strength given 
you, when you are in want of shoes you will 
search after a person who has more pairs 
than he requires himself, and you will induce 
him to part with the needful supply by offer- 
ing him in exchange a quantity, to be agreed 
upon by mutual consent, of your own excess 
of bread-stuffs. Tempted by such a proviso 
as this, he will gladly give up the stipulated 
shoes ; he will even thank you for the accom- 
modation to himself; he will invite you to a 
renewal of the friendly interchange. More 
than that; perhaps at some future time he 
will consent to advance you shoes on credit, 
remembering that, possibly, one of these days 
he may have to ask you to give him credit 
for penny rolls. This is barter, or commerce, 
or TRADE and its effects ; without its exercise, 
civilised society is impossible ; it is the most 
influential persuader of prace. The peace 
which has just been brought about, like 
almost every other peace, owes much to the 
necessitous want of trade felt by some, at 
least, of the belligerents, 

Barter, then, or trade, being so excellent, 
desirable, and necessary a thing, the next 
point is to simplify and aid it as much as 
possible—to make its machinery work 
smoothly, without unwieldy jerks or blank 
full-stops. Sacks of corn are heavy, hides 
and jack-boots are cumbrous, to carry about 
from place to place to be given in exchange 
for whatever you want. To avoid the incon- 
veniences of actual barter, and at the same 
time to secure the benetits resulting from it, 
you look out tor some general representative 
of value, called money, which may help to 
facilitate your dealings. What shall be that 
representative, that money, is the important 
problem you have now to solve. It must be 
something portable, not liable to waste or 
less, easily divisible into portions to serve 
for small amounts, and at the same time of 
sufficient intrinsic value to be used for the 
payment of larger sums. Various material 
objects have been tried—rare shells, pearls, 
and jewels compose one category, the precious 
metals another. Against the three first 
articles there lies the grand objection of their 
indivisibility when of high value, and their 
consequent uselessness to serve as small 
change. The very first—namely, shells, 
though handy counters to fulfil humble 
claims, are eumbrous in the condition of ac- 
cumulated cash. Wheat would make just as 


. . . . . | 
good a circulating medium as cowries ; it has 


intrinsic worth, is easily divided into frac- 
tional quantities,and isa money which would 
pass, or go (that is, its value would be recog- 
nised), far and wide, wherever wheat was 
known andeaten. Consequently, gold, silver, 
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and copper, in various states of purity or 
alloy, as dust, in ingots, or as coin, have been 
fixed upon as money by the civilised world, 
because they represent value in the three 
several grades of high, moderate, and low ; 
because they can be adapted to any propor- 
tion or system of subdivision, by the pro- 
jcesses of the mint, because they are little 
lliable to waste or destruction, and are also 
not likely to be suddenly increased or 
diminished in any considerable quantity ; 
that is, they are not subject to great fluc- 
tuations of intrinsic value. 

But the radical defect of all money hitherto 
discovered is its inability to serve as a stan- 
dard of value. It is a measure, but not the 
fixed and standard measure, of the values of 
the commodities it represents. If only a unit 
of value could be calculated which should 
prove as determinate a measure of worth as 
the French métre, or even the English foot- 
rule is of extension, it would be an immense 
advantage gained to commerce—it would 
simplify business transactions inealeulably 
and marvellously. But as yet, sovereigns, 
franes, or cents, are no more than the most 
preferable approximative measures of value 
that can be devised. The government in each 
respective state may do its best to compel 
the fixity of the worth of those metals which 
constitute its coin ; but success has ever been 
very far indeed from attending their efforts. 

For all commodities are said to be dear or 
cheap upon a given spot, according as they 
are more or less in request on that spot : that 
is, according as they are more or less abun- 
dant,—according as they are more or less 
easy to be had. But gold and silver, not to 
mention copper, are themselves marketable 
commodities ; they shift their place, are car- 
ried hither and thither, are made to abound 
in one locality while they are scarce in 
another, and therefore become dear or cheap 
in their turn, even like the goods which they 
represent. ‘his variation takes place quite 
irrespective of the varying abundance with 
which they are extracted from the earth at 
different epochs and in different regions, 
which constitutes an additional agent in 

‘causing fluctuations in their market price. 
'It is, therefore, a palpable fallacy to state 
ithat the precious metals are the standard by 
| which all other commodoties are measured. 
| Other commodities measure them, as much as 
they measure the commodities; and it is no 
| contradiction of terms to say, that they them- 
| selves are dear or cheap, as the case may be, 
| ‘he State may stamp its reverse and obverse 
on coin as a warrant of the metal’s purity ; 
|but it cannot prevent a guinea, issued at 
twenty-one shillings, from rising in price to 
six-and-twenty. Between money and goods 
there are mutual actions and reactions, alter- 
nate varying attractive forces, just as much 
as there are between the earth and the moon. 

Again, trade increases, productions are 
multiplied, because the surface of the world 
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is more densely peopled and more actively 


cultivated. It results, that the amount of; 


precious metals amongst us is not sufficient 


in quantity to serve all the purposes of; 


money; and the disproportion threatens to 
increase instead of to diminish. 
produce seems likely tv augment in a higher 
ratio than the produce of the gold-fields. 


But for the discovery of the Californian and | 


Industrial | 
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tion, either by common law or statute, and 
that there should be in England no company 
or corporation called bankers, although there 
is in the city of London a company called 
goldsmiths to which most of the persons 
called bankers belong. By custom, we call a 
man a banker who has an open shop, with 
proper counters, servants, and books, for 
receiving other people’s money, in order to 


Australian mines, this want would now be|keep it safe, and return it upon demand ; 
more urgently felt than it is. But they have|and when any man has opened such a shop, 
acted as palliatives rather than as remedies} we call him a banker, without inquiring 
to the deficiency ; even under existing cir-| whether any man has given him money to 
cumstances, the production of coin is limited | keep or no; for this is a trade where no ap- 
within certain bounds, and is quite inadequate | prenticeship is required, it having never yet 
to fulfil the demands of the world’s ever, been supposed that a man who sets up tlre 
increasing commerce. trade ot banking could be sued upon the 

To meet the ditliculty, recourse has been | statute of Queen Elizabeth, which enacts, that 
had to the invention of paper money, or | none shall use any art or mystery then used, 
bank-notes. As trading by means of the! but such as have served an apprenticeship in 
precious metals is more convenient thanjthe same. ‘Tie interpretation clause of Peel’s 
simple barter, so paper is, in some respects,;Act of eighteen hundred and _ forty-four 
more convenient than metal coin, especially enacts “that the term Banker shall extend 
in the case of large sums. Still, paper is anjand apply to all Corporations, Societies, 

















equivalent for the precious metals only inas- 
much as it is convertible into them at the 
will of the holder. If gold and silver coin 
are the representatives of value, paper is 


Partnerships, and Persons, and every indi- 
vidual Person carrying on the Business of 
Banking, whether by the issue of Bank-notes 
or otherwise, except only the Governor and 


merely the representative of a representative, 


Company of the Bank of England.” ‘The 
and in that alone lies its utility. Paper 


Lombard Jews in Italy kept benches, or 


money combines a paradoxical union of) banchi, in the market-place, where they ex- 
merits and defects. It is very liable to waste | changed money and bills, whence our word 
and utter destruction, but it may be suddenly | Bank. When a banker failed, his bench was 
increased or diminished as circumstances} broken by the populace ; from Banco-rotto 


require ; it is of very low intrinsic value, but | we have our term Bank-rupt. 

it does not lock up a vast amount of unpro-| According to Gilbart’s very able Elements 
ductive capital, as is the case with a metallic| of Banking, a banker is a dealer in money. 
currency. A very great defect in a paper) He is the intermediate party between the 
currency is, that it is not cosmopolite, as|borrowerand thelender. He receives money 
metal is. A wheaten currency, like that} from one party, which he lends to another ; 
supposed above, would be more universally |and the ditference between the terms at 
received than a paper one. The further a| which he borrows and those at which he 
provincial bank-note travels from home, the |lends, forms the source of his profit. He 
more its value is depreciated, till at last it | thus draws into active operation those small 
arrives at nullity. There are many places in |sums of money which were previously unpro- 











the world where a thousand pound Bank of 
England note would purchase less than a 
copper farthing. Against this may be set, 
what in theory is a great merit,—that paper 
money approximates nearer to being a fixed 
standard of value than metallic money; 
oper money is not so completely a market- 
able commodity as the precious metals ; the 
temptation to export it is comparatively 
slight, because, abroad, it is less useful than 
in the country where it was first issued. 

The currencies, then, of modern times are 
composed of metallic and paper money jointly. 
The puzzle has been, and still remains, how 
to regulate the proportions they should bear 
to each, so as to avoid inconvenience. The 
control of those proportions has mostly 
remained in the hands of parties styled 
bankers, whether private individuals, persons 


ductive in the hands of private individuals ; 
and at the same time furnishes accommoda- 
tion to those who have need of additional 
capital to carry on their commercial trans- 
actions. The business of banking consists 


| 


ichiefly in receiving deposits of money, upon 
which interest may or may not be allowed; | 
in making advances of money, principally in . 
the way of discounting bills ; and in effecting 
the transmission of money from one place to 
another. Private banks in metropolitan 
cities are usually the agents of the banks in 
the provinces, and charge a commission on 
their transactions. In making payments, 
many country banks issue their own notes. 
The disposable means of a bank consist of : 
| First, capital laid down by the partners or 
shareholders, Secondly, the amount of money 
‘lodged by their customers. Thirdly, the 


connected with State affairs, or the State | amount of notes they are able to keep out in 
itself. It is curious that the profession of|circulation. Fourthly, the amount of money 
banking should have no definition or descrip- jin the course of transmission,—that is, money 
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they have received, and are to repay, in some 
distant place, at a future time. These dis- 
posable means are employed: First, in dis- 
counting bills. Secondly, in advances of 
money in the form of cash credits, loans, or 
overdrawn accounts. Thirdly, in the pur- 
chase of government or other securities. 
Fourthly, a part is kept in the banker's till, 
to meet the current demands. Of these four 
ways of employing the capital of the bank, 
three are productive, and one is unproductive, 
The discounting of bills yields interest,—the 
loans, and the cash credits, and the over- 
drawn accounts, yield interest,—the govern- 
ment securities yield interest,—the money 
in the till yields no interest. 

Banks are useful as places of security for 


the deposit of money; their first origin inj 


tnis country was a desire on the part of the 
merchants of London, to obtain a place where 
they might lodge their money in safety. 
Banking increases the productive capital of 
the nation ; the various small sums of money 
which would have remained unproductive in 
the hands of individuals, are collected into 
large amounts in the hands of bankers who 
employ it in granting facilities to trade. At 
the origin of banking, the new-fashioned 
bankers, as they were called, allowed a cer- 
tain rate of interest for money placed in their 
hands. The banks of Scotland carry this 
practice to the greatest extent, as they receive 
upon interest so low an amount as ten 
Ere ; and they also allow interest on the 
valance of a running account. Many of the 


country bankers in England allow interest on 
the balance of a running account, and charge 
commission on the amount of money with- 


drawn. The London bankers generally do 
not allow interest on deposit, but neither do 
they charge commission. All their profits are 
derived from the use of their customers’ money. 
The banks of Scotland do not charge commis- 
sion, although they allow interest on deposits ; 
but then those banks have a profit by the 
issue of their notes. The London bankers do 
not issue notes. 

Another advantage conferred upon society 
by bankers, is that they make advances to 
persons who want to borrow money. People 
engaged in commerce are thus enabled to 
augment their capital, and consequently their 
wealth. In Scotland, branch banks are some- 
times established in poor districts, with a 
view of obtaining a future profit from the 
prosperity which the bank will introduce. 
Again ; bankers transmit money from one 
part of the country to another, cheaply, and 
without risk to the owner thereof. Com- 
mercial travellers, who go collecting money, 
derive great advantage from the banks ; by 
delivering their cash to a bank, which 
remits it securely to its destination, they are 
relieved from an incumbrance which would 
have occasioned them great care and anxiety. 
Again; where banks are established, it is 
easy to obtain change ; small or large notes 
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are procurable as respectively needed. Banks 
usually supply their customers and the neigh- 
bourhood with silver; this is very conve- 
nient to those who have to pay large sums in 
wages, or who purchase in small amounts 
the commodities in which they trade. If 
silver should be too abundant, the banks will 
receive it, either as a deposit, or in exchange 
for their notes. 

Banking is the means of a great saving of 
time in money transactions. How much less 
time does it take to write a cheque, than to 
count out a sum of money in pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence! The banker incurs all 
the risk of receiving counterfeit or deficient 
coin, or forged notes ; the banker takes upon 
himself the trouble and expense of present- 
ing the bills and drafts which a merchant 
may draw upon his customers, or which he 
may receive in exchange for his goods. 
This circumstance alone must cause an im- 
mense saving of expense to a mercantile 
house in the course of a year. By keeping 
a banker in London, you have a continual 
referee to your respectability. This gives 
credit, and credit is money. It also enables 
you to ascertain the respectability of other 
parties who keep bankers. :Among nearly 
all the bankers in London, the practice is 
established of giving information to each 
other as to the respectability of their cus- 
tomers. By means of banks, too, people are 
able to preserve an authentic record of their 
annual expenditure. In them they find a 
secure place of deposit for any deeds, papers, 
or other ey that may require parti- 
cular care. You go into the country, and 
you send your plate or jewellery, your last will 
and testament, or your life-policy, to your 
banker, who will lock them up in his strong 
room, and keep them safe from fire and 
thieves. In bankers, people find a ready 
channel of obtaining information that will be 
of service to them in the way of their busi- 
ness. And lastly, banking exercises a power- 
ful influence upon the morals of society. It 
tends to produce integrity and punctuality in 
pecuniary engagements. ‘There is many a 
man who would be deterred from dishonesty 
by the frown of a banker, though he might 
care but little for the admonitions of a 
bishop. From all this, it is only a necessary 
inference that the profession of a banker 
should be honourable and influential. 

A very important feature in London bank- 
ing is the clearing-house, established about 
seventy-five years ago, by some of the London 
bankers, for the purpose of facilitating their 
exchanges with each other. The object in 
view was to exchange bills and cheques 
against bills and cheques, and thus be enabled 
to carry on their business with a less amount 
of capital. But while bankers were endea- 
vouring to promote their own interest, they 
promoted at the same time the interest of the 
public. The sums liberated from employ- 
ment in this way became available for em- 
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ployment in agriculture, manufacture, and|eleven million pounds, is repaid. For these 
commerce. Whenever any banker, therefore,|eleven millions, besides other securities, 
is excluded from the clearing-house, and is| making altogether fourteen millions, the 
consequently obliged to keep a larger amount | Bank is authorised to issue notes without 
of cash in his coffers, his available capital is | any corresponding amount of gold. The very 
so far reduced, and thus the agriculture, | fact that this debt is not paid, is a proof that 
manufactures, and commerce of the country} paper money is necessary for the expansion 
receive less encouragement. of our circulation, and that gold and silver 
Country private banks cannot have morejcoin alone are insufficient as a circulating 
than six partners, differing in this respect|medium. The last renewal of the Bank 
from joint-stock banks, which may have as} Charter was in eighteen hundred and forty- 
many as a thousand partners. Country/four, to continue until the expiration of 
private banks are banks of deposit, of loan, | twelve months’ notice, to be given after the 
and of discount. As banks of deposit, they | first day of August, ’fifty-five. The notice 
usually allow interest on both deposits and | has not been given yet. 
balances of current accounts, and charge a} The Bank of England is governed by a 
commission on the amount of the transac-|court of directors, consisting of twenty-four 
tions. In commercial or manufacturing dis- | members, These are selected from the mer- 
tricts their advances are usually made by |cantile classes of London, virtually by the 
way of discount; in agricultural districts,| other directors, who form what is called a 
frequently by loans. They remit money by | House List. They recommend certain persons 
issuing bills or letters of credit on London |to be chosen as directors ; and the proprie- 
or they direct their agents to make payments | tors always follow this recommendation. The 
to bankers or other parties resident in Lon-|court hold their meetings every Thursday, 
don. As banks of circulation, they have at | and they then receive a report of the transac- 


public attention, and have been the subject of 
much legislation. Those bankers who issue 
notes must take out a licence, which costs 
thirty pounds, and must be renewed every 
year. They may re-issue any notes not 
above the value of one hundred pounds as 
often as they think proper. And should any 
of the firm die or remove from business, the 
notes may be issued by the remaining 
partners. But they cannot be re-issued by a 
new firm which does not include any mem- 
ber belonging to the firm by whom the 
notes “were first issued. If the half ofa 
note be lost or stolen, a banker cannot be 
compelled to give a new note in exchange for 
the remaining half; but if it can be proved 
that one half of a note is burnt, or otherwise 
destroyed, then the holder may perhaps 
recover the note from the banker. Insuch 
cases, the bankers always pay the value of the 
note on receiving a respectable indemnity. 
Bankers may be compelled to pay whole/ bank of deposit, of loan, and of discount. She 
notes that have been lost or stolen, provided | allows no interest on any portion of her 
the holder has given actual value for them, | deposits, nor permits any accounts to be 

The Bank of England originated in a loan| overdrawn. The Bank of England is also 
of one million two hundred thousand pounds, | the banker of the government. The original 
granted to the state by a company, chartered | loan of twelve hundred thousand pounds was 
in sixteen hundred and ninety-four, as the|money wisely and cleverly laid out. She 
Governor and Company of the Bank of Eng-| has always a large amount of public deposits, 


administration, in the meantime, is in the 
hands of the governor and deputy-governor, 
who may be advised or assisted by the com- 
mittee of treasury. This committee is com- 
posed of those directors who have held the 
office of governor, of the existing governor 
and deputy-governor, and of the director who 
is intended to be the next deputy-governor. 
A director is at first an ordinary director, 
and attends the weekly meetings of the 
court. In turn he becomes, for one year, a 
member of the committee of treasury. This 
committee meet once a-week, and at such 
other times as they may be called together 
specially by the governor. 

The Bank of England is a bank of issue, to 
the extent of fourteen millions against that 
amount of security set apart for that purpose. 
She can issue to any further amount against 
lodgments of gold and silver, as regulated by 
the Act of "forty-four. She is likewise a 


various times occupied a large portion of; tions of the preceding week. The executive 
! 


and. This charter has been repeatedly | on which she allowsno interest. She receives 
renewed, From that transaction to the pre-|the public revenue, and pays the dividends 
sent day, the government has ever been in| on the national debt. The Bank of England 
the undignified position of a borrower from a} consented to establish branches in the year 
private company. The legislature is put in| eighteen hundred and twenty-six, at the 
the anomalous position of making laws for,| suggestion of Lord Liverpool, in order to 
and requiring obedience from, its own cre-| extend to the provinces the advantages of a 
ditor—its master, in short, or at least the} secure circulation. This was considered the 
body to whom it is under obligations. Of| grand desideratum at that time, in conse- 
course, under no circumstances whatever can} quence of the numerous failures that had 
the Bank Charter be altogether withdrawn,| recently taken place among the country 
until the debt, now amounting to more than| bankers. 
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Sir Robert Peel’s measures, which are now 
those in force, had in view the object to 

ut the entire circulation of the United 
Tiesdom under the control of the legislature, 
in a great degree through the supremacy of 
the Bank of England. The promoters of 
those views hoped to establish the monetary 
institutions of the country on a safe and firm 
foundation, capable of counteracting all future | 
danger of mercantile panies. Now, there are | 
two main points which the Act of ’forty-four 
regulates : First, the terms on which the Bank 
of England shall be allowed to carry on 
business, that is, what it shall contribute to 
the expense of managing the National Debt ; 
in short, how much a-year the Bank shall 
pay for its licence to trade in money and 
notes. Secondly, the Act lays down the law 
respecting the entire amount of notes to be 
issued throughout the land, and by whom. 
Its tendency is to confine the issue of notes 
to the Bank of England ultimately, all the 
while that it respects existing rights. To 
that conclusion must come we at last. No 
person other than a banker, who, on the 
sixth day of May, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-four, was lawfully issuing his 
own bank-notes, shall make or issue bank- 
notes in any part of the United Kingdom. 
Thus, no new bank of issue can start up and 
open shop. But established banks must die 
out and become extinct, if they happen to 
fall into decrepitude. It is enacted, That if 
any banker, in any part of the United King- 
dom, who, after the passing of this Act, shall 
be entitled to issue bank-notes, shall become 
bankrupt, or shall cease to carry on the busi- 
ness of a banker, or shall discontinue the 
issue of bank-notes, either by agreement with 
the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England, or otherwise, it shall not be lawful 
for such banker at any time thereafter to 
issue any such notes. Where two or more 
banks became united, the paper circulation 
of one of them would be forfeited. Thus, 
bankers once ceasing to issue notes, may not 
resume their vocation should they change 
their minds, and repent them of the step 
taken. They cannot, like other retired 
tradesmen, return to business should their 
leisure weary them. A banker who dies | 
professionally, is considered to be profession- 
ally childless ; he leaves no heir behind him. 
And yet he does not depart exactly intestate ; 
the Bank of England becomes the sole legatee 
to his paper property, though not quite to 
the whole of it. If any banker, who, on the 
sixth day of May, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-four, was issuing his own 
bank-notes, shall cease to issue them, it shall 
be lawful for her Maiesty in Council, at any 
time after the cessation of such issue, upon 
the application of the said Governor and 
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Company, to authorise and empower that 
body to increase the amount of securities in 
the issue department beyond the total sum 
of fourteen million pounds, and thereupon to 
issue additional Bank of England notes to an 
amount not exceeding such increased amount 
of securities specified in such order in Council: 
provided always that such increased amount 
of securities shall in no case exceed the pro- 
portion of two-thirds of the amount of bank- 
notes which the banker so ceasing to issue 
may have been authorised to issue. 

But private banks, even with an indefinite 
term of existence, still are mortal, although we 
may not yet be looking out for the apotheosis 
of Messrs. Coutts and Co.; but the Bank of 
England is immortal; and assimilates into 
its own substance two-thirds of the blood 
which flows no longer in the veins of departed 
banks. Moreover, existing and continuing 
banks may issue for the future no more than 
they were issuing at the time when the Act 
was passed ; they must render to the Com- 
missioners of Stamps and Taxes a weekly 
account of their paper circulation, giving the 
amount for every day during the week. The 
Commissioners may cause the bankers’ books 
to be inspected, if requisite, to verify the 
return, with a penalty of a hundred pounds 
in case of refusal. And, bankers entitled to 
issue notes, but who consent to issue Bank of 
England notes instead of their own, are 
rewarded by a composition of one per cent. 
on the amount of such notes kept in circula- 
tion ; this arrangement ceases and determines 
on the first of August next. 

The existing and the approaching opportu- 
nities for change, cause the putting of the 
pertinent question—Upon what principle 
shall we stereotype the banking institutions 
of this country, when all around us denotes 
constant progress? The Bank Charter Acts, 
as has already been stated, have established a 
limit in the circulation of bank-notes, beyond 
which it could never exceed, and their irre- 
sistible bias is to limit it still more. But the 
circulation of forty-four was only propor- 
tioned to existing wants, whilst, since that 
period, a considerable augmentation has taken 
place in the resources and commerce of the 
country. From tables of imports relative to 
some few leading branches of trade, it may 
be demonstrated that Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Belfast, Manchester, Leeds, and many other 
places, have trebled in commercial impor- 
tance. Nevertheless, no corresponding in- 
crease is observable in their banking com- 
panies—an incongruity which cannot fail to 
be productive of considerable injury to 
traders, Consequently, there seems to be an 
almost general concurrence as to the expe- 
diency of enlarging the amount beyond the 
fourteen millions now issued by the Bank. 
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